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' ' Two experimental groups and a control group' of . 
elementary art. education students were' eprolle.d in three sections of 
a cla-ss designed t6 overcome' established, fr.eguently limited, 
attitudes towards art. All three groups were' exposed to identical 
cpntent combining the stages of art criticism. with several theories. 
■ of art. Teaching strategies, drawn largely from studies' in attitude 
and attitude change, were tested for effectiveness by comparing. ' 
pretest and -posttest responses to an assortment of art slides- The 
teaching strai^gy .f or groups 1 and 2 invclved the evaluation of a 
work of art in class: ttembets ^f group 1 discussed art which, 
previously, they had reacted negatively;' group 2 discussed art wofkfe 
of. their own choice. Although toth approaches were expected to modify 
student attitudes, group .1*s posttest performance exceeded* grpup 2«s 
toward higher valued judgments and a greater command over the 
aesthetic qualities'" needed to suppoi^tj expressed attitudes. Thie 
control group which did nqt make class ptnesentations failed to 
improve on the posttest. The results of the study suggest that ° 
'Student attitudes can be modified, if modification's a teaching 
objective, and that modification is; necessary if students are to 
involve future pupils in critipal experiences with art. (JH) ' 
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ABSTRACT OF THE iSTUDY 



This 8€udy attended to the prob recti of overcoming established^ fre- 
quently lijnited student attitudes' toward works of. art. It was felt that 
this problem must be resolved If students are to assimilate instructional 
contend in art criticism designed ^for college elementary education students. 

Two experimental groupa and. a control group wereo.^toployed in the study 
condticted at Indiana University during, the Spring Setnester of 1974* All 
three groups were eiqiosed to identical content in art criticism' which com- 
bined the stages o£ art criticism with several theories of art. A teaching 
strategy drawn largely from studies in attitude and attitude change was 

Jested to determine its eff^tivec^ess in causing students to attend to and 
ssimilate specified content "in ai^^riticism. Assimilation of content was 
aetermindd by comparing prfetest and posttest responses^ on.an instrument de- 
Signed to ascertain studeiit. attitudes regarding anf assi^rtment of art slides 
^8 well as the aesthetic ^qualities referred to by students when formulating 
and substantiating these attitudes. o ' . 



^ The teaching strategy te'sted required students to express pu||licly their 
attitudes concerning works of art. Some of these students (Experiments^! ■ 
Group I) were asked to express positiv<fe judgments' about works toward wKich 
they responded earlier in a negative manner. Others (Experiniental Group II) 
were able to express positive or negative judgments concerning works toward 
which they„ prevtbusiy raspondid in positive or negative ways. It waa hsrpo- • 
thesized that both approaches would 4>ring about mod if i.cat ions of attitude 
toward specified works of art although the amount and direction of this change 
would differ between groups. It was also hypothes'ized thiat students in ^ 
Experimental Group I would refer to an expanded number of different aesthe- ' 
tic qualities.^en asked to support their expressed attitudes toward certain 
works of art, 

- A comparison of pretest and posttest data revealed that: 
I. EXPERIMEknAL'GROUP I 



A, 



B, 



Signi^cantly changed their attitudes toward a selection of a^fc 
slides* viewed during testing, - 
Employed-'a significantly larger number of aesthetic qualities when 
asked to list reasons to support. their-expressed attitudes about, 
works of art.. 



2,.P EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 



A, 



B, 



Also demonstrated a change in attitude toward a selection of art • 

slides, but the change was not as.^great as that recorded by the 
first experimental group. 

Empibyed a larger. number of aesthetic qualities when asked to list 

reasons Itf support of their expressed attitudes about works of art 

but, agaln^ the number was n^t as great/as that recorded by the 
fiirst experimental groaj>, - ' 
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CONIROl GROUP 

„ - ■ . ■ •' ■ 

A* Failed %o demonatrate a change in attitude tommd & selection 
of art slides. - , 

Tended to employ the same number o£ aesthetic qualities when, 
^ ftfiked to list reasons' in support, oi their expressed attitudes 
aboot vbrks of art. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Current efforts to upgrade elementary school art programs are made 
more difficult by a realization of the add^d responsibility art must 
assume in providing pupils with guidance during their encounters with a 
multitude of diverse visual products. Chapman (19JS9)^ observes that 
children as ifell as adults are called upon to make decisidns about art 
products in virtually ^very aspect of their lives. ■ Increased powe»:s of 
discrln^lmtion and judgment are essential in controlling the seemingly 
endless flow of visual stimuli pouring from the mess media today. Con- 

•r • 

se^uentlyi art programs at all levels should be prepared to extend the 
aesthetic sensitivity of students and to develop thd decision-making 
skills ir^uired" during artistic encounters*. As Ralph Smith (1966)^ 
states, "Unless the pupil through art education fortifies himself with 
basic aesthetic dlsciplTlnes, he will be unprepared to judge invidious 
forms of propaganda, whether expressed- in debased popular art\ or in the* 
pointless tposturings of the pseudoravant-garde." 

Unfortunately, many elementary school art programs do not; flirect 

\ , ; • 

\ 

I 

proper and sufficient attention to the task of preparing cirlldran to 
make aesthetic j^udgments. Munro (1956)^ in voicing his assessment of 
most art appreciation programs, notes that they consict of little more 
than a superficial chronological survey of art history in which children 
are exposed to a series of art works which the teacher deems worthy of 
exaroin^t^n. Feldman (1966)^ maintains that education of this sort only 
points out to pupils what is right to' admire and falls to provide oppor- 
tunities for them to critically evaluate works of uirt for themselves. 
He recoranends that the art curriculum p-r^vide for the development of 
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critical capacity, that' is, "the capacity to perceive visual relation-" 
ships thafwill maximize the meanings and satisfactions apprehensible 
through a work of art. " ' • . 

, Since elementary school pupils can-hardly Ht^ expected to master art 
criticism if classroom teachers themselves are not qualified to teach 
it; the implications for teach&r education iki art are obvious. The 

college .preparation In art fo^ prospective, elementary classroom teachers 

^ • »' 

should be expanded beyond a traditional reliance upon studio and art 

history experiences • And an increasing number of art educators point to 

the field of art criticism as the direcdon for such expansion* 



r 



However,^ programs in art education which seek to involve elementary 
education students in art criticism may encounter difficulties brought 
about by student predispositions to respond to various visual art' forms 
on the basis of their limited past experiences. Studies in various 
fields^»^>7 have shown that a student's favorable and unfavorable- atti- 
•tudes about, art will affect his perception and his judgment during 
critical encounters with diverse wo^/ of art in the classroom. This 
appears to be especially true in diose programs at the college and uni- 
varsity level that are charged with the responsibility of providing ' 
training in art for prospective elementary classroom teachers* Many of 
the 'students typically enrolled in these courses lack- depth and breadth 
in the past experiences they have had with art. As a result, they tend 
to respond favorably and in an almost automatic f^ishion to art works that 
are similar to those experienced' in the past, dnce chey have formed a 
positive attitude toward certain kinds of art work these students are 
inclined to limit l-heir preferences to examples that are similar and 
avoid those that are in some ways dissimilar. Consequently, the value 
of any effort to deal effectively with art and art criticism' in classes 
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0 coinjposed of such students' is dependent in large -measure upon whether or 

not the teacher is able to overcome the impediments to learning imposed 
by their exifitijig attitudes al>^ut art. It was .the intent of this study 
to describe and test the effectiveness of an instructional method aimed 
at resolving, this problem. 

REVIEW OF UTERATURE 

Information from recent stud ias. in attitude and perception were 
* used in the design of a teaching stratejgy aimed at overcoming the impact 

, of established attitudes upon student perceptions and judgments in art* 

* Concepts from aesthetics and art criticism provided guidance in the 
selection of contento-for instruction in a unit of art criticism provided 
to elementary education students enrolled in an art education course at 
Indiana University. 

Attitude « , , 

Sherif, Sharif and Nebergall (1965)®and Sherif and 'feherif (1967)^ 
^ describe attitude as a set of y**evaluative categories" which the 
individual forms during his interactions with persons and objects in 
^ his social world. When faced with persons, objects, or events relevant 
to nis attitude, the individual uses these evaluative categories for . 

classifying specific items as acceptable-unacceptable., good-bad^ truthful- 

^. - ^^^^^ * 

errbjieous, or some other evaluative terms. Consequently,' the judgment 
of any object or issue that concerns the individual embodies his evalua- 
tion of itj in which his perceptual discrimination ability and his own 
unique stand regarding the object participate inseparately. ^ 

Applied to the ae;^ttiatlc encounter^ the judgment of an object such * 
as & work of art briopsimultaneously into play the individual's per- 

ERIC 
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ceptuaX discrimination skills aa well as his own personal stand regarding 
similar 'forms of visual expression, it was postulated in this study 
that elementary education students frequently lack the perceptual 
discrimination skills necessary in analyzing and Judging works of 
art. Furthermore, they tend to rely upon an insufficient and/or inade- 
quate fund of past experiences, with art in the personal stand taken with 
regard to theae worka. - 

I 

« • 4 " • 

Attitude Charige 

According. to Katz (1960)^^, "....the most general statement that 
can be made about the conditions conducive to attitude change is .that 
the expression of the old attitude or its anticipated expression no 
longer gives satisfaction to its related need state.!' Katz also 
/ifidicates that changing an old attitude or replacing it with ^\ew bn.e 
is a prdcess of learning and learning always staifts with a problem, or 
being thwarted" in coping vith a particular situation* Consequently, 
fruatriition, such as might be experienced by an individual confronting 
new .cognitions or engaging in behavior that is contrary to his established 
attitudes, might be viewed as conducive to attitude change. It is just 
such a view which serves as the basis for many Inconsistency theories" of 
attitude change which will now be examined. ^ 

Consistency theories of attitude change are based upon the premise 

» ■ ^ 

that Individuals tend to behave in ways that will minimize internal- 
inconsistencies among cognitions, affects, behavioral tendencies and 
overt behaviors, Osgood, and Tannenbaum C1955)^^, Pestlnger (1?57)^2, - 

Abelaon and Rosenberg (1958)^^, Heider (1958)''-^, McGuire (1960)^^, and' 

16 ' 
Newconib (1963) , are just a few of those who have been concerned at 

one time or another with theories of th-ls type. 
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Xhe honor of devising the earliest formalization of consistency 
theoryas an appAach to attitude change is usually accorded to Heider^^, 

His reference^© a "balanced state" suggests a condition in which everrr- 

t 

thing fits togiether neatly without stress or tension in -a person's 
lifespace.. However,, a lack of balance, according to Heider, results in 
Si|rl8s and a pressure toward change, ijhich. will restore balance. 
' * Of the laany variations on the consistency principle, Festinger's'^ 
theory of cognitive dissonance has probably been the most influential in 
more recent > research in the area of a.ttitude modification. Essentially, 
*the tfeeoty contends that when a person Is presented with a conmunication 
that confficts with. his established attitudes cognitive dissonance 
results. For this reason, people tend to avoid situations and Information 
which might provoke or increase dissonance. Feistinger contends that, 
dissonance is, a motivating factor and that the greater the dissonance the 
greater the pressure to 'reduce^.t. ' 

Counterattltudin^l-fole playing Is one 'of several ways of generating 
Inconsistejocy-ahd requires little more than inducing an Individual to \ 
^^gage In behavior tlij^t is contrary to his existing attitudes. There Is. 
ample anacedotal evidence to support the contention that when Individuals 
participate in counterattitudinal role playing tjasks they modify their 
attitudes' to be consistent with the positions advocated. Thus, If a 
person is somehow persuaded tc^improvise 4 verbal argument suppjorting a 
point of view with which he disagreed, his private attitudes will tend 
to move toward the position advocated in the argument. 

Kretch, Crutchfleld and Ballachey (1962)^^ suggest that in any 
effort In which attitude thange is sought it*is essential t6 keep in 
mind the kind of change desired. These authors des^jribe and note the 
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dlffcirences in two types; congruent and ihcongruent, 

ijhen the direction of attitude change sou ht conforms to the attitude 
the it^dividual exhibited before treatment this change Is termed congruent. 
In other words, the individual continues to exhibit a favorable or unfa- 
vorable attitude toward the attitude object, but this attitude is c ->n- 

finaed by tne treatment and emerges reliflforced and strengthened. 

' ' ' \ 

Whe'h tiie direction of attitude change sought is. in opposition to the 
attitude about the object the individual exhibited before treatment then 
this change can be termed Incongruent^ Thus, when an individual changes 
from a positive to a negative evaluation of attitude object (or., vice 
versa) It Is termed an incongruent change. ^ v 

Perception 

According to B^uner (1958)^^, under^ny^ndition of perception what 
is achieved by the perceiv^r is the categorization^ of an object or sen- 
sory event in terms of reliable "discriminatory cues". The process of 
perception is viewed as 'one in which the individual moves from cues to 
categorical identity. In effect, adequate perceptual representation in- 
volveo the learning of appropriate categories first, and then the learning 
of cues to aid in placing objects correctly in such a system of categories. 
However, refined discrimination activity is reserved only for those aspects 
of the environment with which the person is especially concerned. For the 
rest, the individual tends to respond by rather crude forms of cate£;orical 
placement* 

Drawing from Bruner as well as Sherif, Sherif and Nebergall and 
Sherif and Sherif it is possible to devise a perceptual/evaluative model 
which clarifies the procedure employed when an individual identifies and 
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judges, an object such as a work of art, This f>rocedure might be viewed as 
one in which the individual is motivated to proceed, beyond an initial, 
often crude form of categorization, through various levels o^f cue ^search : 
to more discriminate categorial identity which is then followed by eval- 
Mtivfe decision-making or jud:^ent. The significance of attitude is ' 
readily apparent when one is cognizant of the fdct that this entire process 
is colored by tfie predispositions brought to the task by the individual. 

Aesthetics and Art Education 

It has been theorized in preceding segments of this report that many 
elementary education students app tea ch the artistic encounter, with esta- 
blished patterns of perceiving and appraising based for- the most part upon • 
limited or otherwise inadequate past experience with art. Broudy (196}.)^^ 

'\ ■ . ■ 

endorses |:hi8' point of view with the cpnte;ition that the student, when . 
confronting an aosthetic object,, contributes to the exper'ienc*e an aesthetic 
attitude teinpered by past experience and ^ome de^ee of expertness (or 
Wck of expertness) with such objects. Wilson (1966)^^ points out that 
most students tend to be unfamiliar with little more than the literal 

] . , ■ . • ^- • . . . . • , 

qualities or subject matter foudd in the art works they encounter. 

Taylor (1957)23 proviciies a similar observatt^iji when he notes that too 

\ ..... 

often^i^it is with^ a recognition of subject matter that consideration of 
th€>i art work ceases. 

Assuming that students with relatively little prior expejclence with 
art will not typically know what to look for or how to look for it, the 
art educator might wall turn to the critic as a- model for student behavior. 
In this respect, Feldm&n's (1967)^'^ observations concerning the critic 

» ♦ 

and his task could provide students with. a valuable model to be employed 
during their own encounters with art. Feldman describes th4.8 task as ' 
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one itt which the critic progr^sse^ through stages of description, analysis 
Qtid interpretation leading to the judgment of a work of art. This same 
approach might be profitably employed by elementary education students as 
they seek tfte. aesthetic quajit^s Qr, in Bruner's terms, the cues, upon 
which to base their judgm^jj^ts aboutNvarious works of art. 

Reference to the art critic then can help students dfeviae a search 
strategy to be employed with works of art. The critic could represent a 
model of how to look at a work, . However,Vthe student must also be made 
aware of what to look for during aesthetic encounters. In this sense 
B. 0. Smith (1961) and We it z < 1956) advocate an examination of various ' 
theories on the nature of art as one w^y of familiarizing students with 
different aesthetic qualities.' ^ther than ends in themselves, these 
theories would serve as guides to various aesthetic qualities which, once 
identified and understood, could be of considerable value to students 

' ' • ' ' ■■•V ' ' 

during ensuing, encounters with art, . ' . . ' 

. w'. ' ■ - 

It is appirapriate at this point to refer to B» 0, Smith* s^^ assertion * 
! ' ' ■ • ■ ^ 

that appreciation in art must progress beyond the mere identification of 

• ' ' • - $ ■ 

subject matter and into the judgmentlli,' This View is shared by Ralph' 

•■ ■ 

28 

Smith (1968) who recommends educating "intelligent spectators" who are 

capable of pi^bgressing beyond visual pleasure to a point where judgments, ; 

are confidently and intelligently siade. and, further, can be substantiated 

through a knowledgeable application o£ information leaned from several v 

theorists on the natures o-f art. Ecker (l967)2^supports this notion by 

stating that theiprocess of justifying evaluative decisions is "at once 

the evidence and act of appreciation". 
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Summary and Conclusions " * 

Summarizing this brief jreview of literature it. has been noted th^t: 

1. . Existing student attitudes have an intact upon how a person 

perceives and reacts to an object such as work of art, 

2. Counterattitudinal role playing appears to be/one method by 
: .wy.ch attitudes can be modified, . 

^3, P'erceptlon Involves a categorization process by which an 
individual classifies objects or events encountered in the 
envirbnment in terms of discriminating cues, - 

A, Students with limited backgrounds .in art tend to rely on a 
narrow range of cues during their critical confrontations 
with art. For the most part, the cues referred to deal with 
the realistic representation of subject matter, 

5, The critic can represent a model for students indicating how 
to go about the task of isolating cues or aesthetic qualities 
in works of art, ^ 

6, Theories on the ^iature-of-4Hft-c^n^rve asr guides for students, 
l^ointing out the cues in a work that can be utilized when for- 
mulatlng and substantiating aesthetic judgment, . 

Based upon the review of literature several, conclusions were made 
regarding possible content for a unit in art criticism designed for 
elementary education students. This unit sought to provide these students 
with .the knowledge and skills needed to thoroughly examine, judge, and 
substantiate judgments about art works representing a wide variety of 
artistic styles. In this sense, theories of art and the critical process 
were utilized as instructional content. Several theories of art were 
used to make students aware of various aesthetic qualities in works of art; 
the critical process provided a method by which students could recognize 
these qualities' when encountered in works of art. 

However, a presentation of this^content without adequate concern for p 
determining and, if need be, modifying existing student attitudes about * 
art could nullify its educational effectiveness. It was necessary therefose, 

r 

> 
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to devise an instructional strategy which might cause these students to 
:inove beyond the limi.tations imposed by-^their established attitudes in art. 

■ . r • 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY " ' 

The Instructional strategy was designed to encourage elementary educa 
tion students to re-examine established reactions to art works based upon 
a reference to a limited range of aesthetic qualities and stimulal;e new 
avenues to judgment grounded upon a knotted ge of the critical process and 
several theories of art. The basic premise involved placing students in 
a classroom situation in which they were required to publicly express a 
judgment about; a work of art and be prepared to support that, judgment by 



referring to aesthetic quall'zles noted In that work. Two d^inctly 
\ different versions of this strategy were applied to two experimental 
groups con^osed of elementary education students enrolled in separate 
aections of a course in art education In this way. efforts to secure both 
incoftgruent and congruent changes of attitude toward wotks of art were ^ 

realised , ' . 

• ' • ■: } ■ , ■ 

I;i one version, ^pplie* to Experimental Group I, 'students were re- 
quired to engage in a counter-attitudinal task in t>hlch they argued in 

n 

favor of art works toward which they had previously reacted in a highly 
negative manner. It was theorized that students involved in such a task- 
would undergo considerable" incon^stency preceding and during the assign- 
ment and would experience a need to reduce or ^eliminate this inconsistency 
.They would conseqjiently be set to receive. new information with which to 
fashion their arguments as well as reduce inconsistency. In this study, 
new information consisted of curriculum content in art criticism and 
several theories of , art. It was postulated that attitudes regarding a 
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selection of art works would be modified as these students attended to and 

.. . " • . '• . • ^ 

Internalized this new information. In these cases, incongruent changes of 

,. ,,■( • ; ■ 

attitude were anticipated since th^ direction of attitude change "would be 
In opposition to the attitudes about these art works expressed by s^udent8 
earlier. 

"In the second version of the instruct d^onal strategy, applied to^ 
Experimental Group II, students were asked to prepare an oral presentation 
culml-nating in^^ither a positive or negative judgment concerning art works 
toward which they had previously reacted in either a positive or nefative 
manner.^ It was felt that these students would ^undergo less frustration 
awd experience no appreciable degree of inconsistency. Therefore, they^- 
were not expected to attend aa closely io the instructional content i^rt 
criticism when con?)ared to students in Experimental Group I. Arguments 
formulati| and presented by these students would tend to reflect and sub- 
stantiate^xisting attitudes toward art. It was felt that student attl- 
tudes toward a select ibn of art works would change, but the amount of 
change !would not be as great as that anticipated for students engaged in 
the counterattitudinal task, since the students in Experimental Group H ' 
were not expected to be as attentive to new cognitions which could aid 
theJa in expanding their krowledge and underatanding of less familiar and 
gisnerally unaccepted works of art incongruent changes of attl ude were not 
hypothesized for this group. Rather, these students were expected to like 
and dislike the same kinds of art works as before, but would tend to like 
and dislike them even more. Thus, congruent changes of attitude were 
anticipated. 
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THE "EXPERIMENTAL HYPOTHESES 



Based upon the foregoing investigation the following hypotheses were 

» 

proposed for testing: 

I. IP AN IN^RUCTIONAL STRATEGY UTILIZ.ItfG THE INCONSISTENCY RESULTING 
PROW A COtTOERATTITUDINAL TASK IS C30MBINED WITH CONTENT IN ART 
CRITICISM THEN: ^ 

Experimental Group t litlli (1) exhibit d significant overall 
change in attitude towrd a selection of art slides, and 
demonstrate a knot^ledge and use of an i&ncreased number of 
aesthetic qualities when formulating and justifying aesthetic c 
judgments 



a. IP AN INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY ALLOWING STUDENT^ TO ENGAGE IN 

PRgATTITUDINAL TASKS IS COMBIHEr^!qHr CONTENT IN ART CRITICISM ^ 
THEN: 

Experimental Group E wills (1) exhibit an overall change in 
attitude toward a selection of «rt tfUd^s, and demonstrate a 
knowledge and use of an increased number of aesthetic qualities % 
wheii formulating and justifying aesthetic judgments. However . 
JEli& ^"'om'^t or attitude change and the number of' aesthetic (Qualities 
employed will not be as Sfreat as. that d emonstrrat^^ , bv R^tparjlm^pt^^ 
Group I. 



III. IP A COUNTERATTITUDINAL TASK IS CONDUCIVE TO CONGRUENT 

ATTITUDE MODIPICATION AND A PROATTITODINAL TASK IS CONDUCIVE 
TO CONTRUBNT MODIFICATION OP' ATTITUDE THEN: 

A. Experiment al Group I will exhibit a significant shift toward - 
Acceptable and. Highly. Valued judgments as- indicated by i 
greater mean difference between pretest and |>ostte8t scores 
regarding a selection of art slides. This upwrd shift will 
attest to an incongruent change of attitude on the part of 
these students :^ ' , 

B. Experimental Group will exhibit a shift toward extreme Highly 
Valued and Not Valued judgments and ^way from Acceptable 

and Unacceptable judgments when pretest and posttest mean 
scores are compared. This shift will attest to congruent 
change^of attitude cn the part of these students. 
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n. ^ RESEARCH PROCEDURES . ° ' 

* _ ■ 

Subjects 

, r 

Two intact sections of a course In art educationjfor elementary 
education students at Indiana University, Bloomlngton, were selected to 
, participate 'as Experimental Groups I and II. These two sections were 
, taught' by the principal investigator during the. Spring Semester of the 
1973-74 acadefaic year, fhcongruent modifications of attitude were sought 
with students in Experimental Group I while congruent modifications of 
attitude were sought vith students in Experimental Group II. A third 
group of students enrolled in aether section of the same course was 
used as 'the control. This group was also taught by the principal inves- 
tigator during the same semester as both experimental groups. All three 
groups were equated numerically by random selection so that each totaled 
niitttteen students. ' «. 

1 " . 

The Experimental Deslf^ « 

An outline of the experimental design employed in this study Is' 
provided in Figure 1. ^ 
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PRETEST 



TREATMENTS 



POSTTEST 



E3CPERI- 
'MENTAL 
CROUP I 



1) 'To Determine 'Stu-' 
dent Attitudes 

. About VarJ^us 
Works of Art. 

2) T6 Deterraitie the 
Aesthetic Qualities 

• Students Refer to 
When Formulating 
Decision About 
Art Workfe. 



INCONSISTENCY AROUSED 



Students required to pre- 
pare a counterattitudinal 
argument In favor of neg 
atively regarded works of 
art. 



New Cognitions 
Presented as 
Program Content 
in Criticism: 

1. Stages of Art 
• Criticism; 



Counter- 
attitudinal 
arguments ' 
presented 
orally. 



2) Theories, of Art. 



1) To Determine 
Student Attitudes 
About Various 
Works of Art. 

2) To Determine the 
Aesthetic Quali- 
ties St;udents 
Refer to When 
Formulating De- 
cisions About 
Art Works* 



EXPERl- 
MENT/iL 
GROUP II 



CONTROL 
• GROUP 



1) To Determine Stu- 
dent Attitudes 
About Various 
Works of Art. 

2) To Determine' the 
Aesthetic Qufilities 
Students *Refer to 
when Formulating 
Decisions About 

. Art Works. 



Students required to pre- 
pare a favorable or un- 
favorable critical analy 
sis of art works of . 
their own choosing. 



New Cognitions Critical 

Presented as analyses 

Program Content presented 

in Criticism: orally. 

1. Stages of Art 
Criticism 

2. Theories b?. Art. 



1) To Determine Jitii- 
dent Attitudes " 
About Various 
Works of Art. 

2) To Determine the 
. Aesthetic Qualitlee 

Stude^ Refer to 
When "^rmulating 
Decisions About 
\ Art Works. 



X) To Determine Stu- 
dent Attitudes 
About Various- 
Works of Art. 

2) To, Determine the 
Aesthetic Quali- 
ties Students 
Refer to When 
Formulating De- 
cisions About 
Art Works. > , 



New Cognitions. 
Presented as< 
Program Content 
in Criticism; 

1. Stages of Art 
Criticism. 

2. Theories of Art. 



1) To Det^ermine Stu- 
dent Attitudes 
About Various 
Works of Art. 

2) To Determine the 
Aesthetic Ouaiities 

Students Refer to 
When Formulating' 
Decisions About 
Artworks. 



Figure 1. A Modified Non-Equivalent Control Design 

* Counter Attitudtnal Role Playing As An 

Instructional St^rategy in Modifying 
Student Attitudes About Art 



J? 
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Tbe Pretefit 

The pretc'st was administered to all groups during the eighth week ' " 
of the semester when it was felt that students would be more at ease in, 
the art education classroom setting and would be more inclined to accept 
the instructor's assurances that responses on the test would have no 

bearing on course grades. The test consisted of, two parfe^j the first 

'. ' ■. -If 

part sought to determine student attitudes toward a selection of 80 
colored art slides while the second part sought ^o determine the aesthe** 
^ tic qualities students. referred £o when formulating and substantiating 
these attitudes, (An example of the con^lete test instrument is provided 
in Appendix B) * Each part of the test instrument will now be examined 
^ briefly. . , . • 

An evaluation scale referred to as a Judgmental Response Form (JRP) 
Incorporating five response categories was employed to determine student ' ^ 
attitudes toward specific art works. The* five response categories employed 
on this scale were labeled: (1) Highly Valued, (2) Acceptable, (3) Neutral, 
(4) Unacceptable and (5) Not Valued. A numerical yalue ^ranging froti 
five (5) for Highly Valued to One (1) for Not Valued was assigned to- each 
category for scoring purposes* 

' In order to assure that the words used to Identify each response 
category had definite and universal meaning for the subjects involved 
they were operationally defined on an instructic^n sheet attached to each 
test form. These definitions were read aloud by the experimenter prior 
to each administration of the test and students were provided an oppor- 

0 : ' 'f 

tunity to express any uncertainty about the meaning of these vords* 
Such uncertainty was then resolved by t'urthci: explanntloTi, 
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Only five response categories were employed on the JRF In an effort 
•to reduce the possibility of arousing 'the kind of irritation frequently 
observed when subjects are asked to make more discriminating decisions 
on evaluation scales employing more than five choices. A relatively 
small and easily unders^od choice. of possible responses vbb felt to be 

tnore feasible in eliciting accurate indicants' of attitude because elemen- 

'" . . * 

tary education students could be expected to lack the experience and • 
knowledge In art required for more discriminate responses. . , 

During this Initial portion of the test students were provided with 
20 seconds to view and respond to each of -80 colored art slides. ^ re- 
sponse was made by checking the response category that most closely 
jepproxlmated their opinion of a particular work of art. These opinions 

» , -J ' 

were regarded, as verbal exprfsssidns of attitude. 

The product moment correlation between JBP pretest total scores and 
posttest total scores was r". « 77. Scores tabulated for<' the control grotip 
were u^ed to determine the reliability* of the Instrument over an' eight 4 
week interval from pretest to posttest. In previous studies in which- ' . ^ 
the JU3? was used the product moment correlationo ranged from r « .76 to 

4 

' r "» .89. 

the seoona ^section of the "test Instrument sought to determine the 

\j •*-t ■ 

number and character of the aesthetic jiualitles referred to by students 
When required to substantiate attitudes expressed on the first portion 
.of the test. This part of the test was administered ipnediately after.. - 
students had completed the Judgmental Response Form. Both sections of 
the test were couipleted during. a single class meeting' atri required 
approximately one and a quarter hours. 
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During ^he oecond part of the test students were shoxm three .works 
of «ijt representing^ three^distiiict and different artistic styles. '^The 
artistic styles represented were Realism,. Formalism and Expressionism 
and the works selected to exemplify these styles wer« "The 41i Ik Maid"' 
by Jan Verraeer, "Girl Before a Mirror" by Pablo Picasso, and "The Scream"" 
by Edvard Munch. All three works of art were drawn from the selection 
of 80 art sUdes viewed during the f irs.t portion of the test. 

Students wer^ instructed to first check their Judgmental Response 
Forms to determine how they responded to each of thfe three works and then 
Indicate in writllig the aesthetic qualities referred to when formulating 
that response. Students were provided as much time as they needed for this 

task. . * 

^ ■ ' " <• 

The scoring procedure followed on this portion of the instrument 

* * . ■ " 

involved a determination of the character as well as the number of aesthe- 

"'fcic qualities listed by each student. The character of aesthetic qualities 

was determined by categorizing student responses in terms of three distinct 

theories of art, each emphasizing the imjportance of different aesthetic 

qualities. These three theories of art were: Imitationali8m» Formalism 

and Emotionalism. Figure 2 on the following page pwvides an outline 

indicating the aesthetic qualities stressed by each of these theories. A 

score sheet arranged according to the categories derived from these three 

.theories of art is provided in Appendix c. . This score sheet ms em- 

ployed when tabulating scores for each student . It shoultj be noted that 

scoring was done by a research assistant who was denied any information 

which would allow him todetermine if students being scored were from 

either experimental group or the control group. 
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Ap estimate of the reliability of this portion of the test instrti- 
went was again obtained by employing the test-retest technique with the 
control feroup. The coyrfelation between pretest and posttest total scores 
over an eight week interval Mas r « .62, „ 
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BEST COPY PVAIUIBLE 



6^ 



AESTHETIC 
QUAHJIES 



Vs. 



VISUAL 
QUALITIES 



JHKOI^TF.S or ART,, 



IMITATIONALISM 



FORMALISM 



EMOTIONALISM 



QUALITIES REFERRED TO 
. WOULD EMPHASIZE ACCU-- 
; RATE DESCRIPTIONS OF . 
LITERi\L SUBJECT mX^TER. THE 

QUALITIES MOST IMPORTANT ASPECT 
ABOUT A WORK IS ITs' 
VERISIMILITUDE^ THE 
.APPEARANCE; OP BEING 
TRUE OR REAL. IT IS 
SUCCESSFUL IF IT LOOKS 
LIKE AND REMINDS US OF 
• WUT WE KNOW IN PEAL- 
ITY APART FROM ART. ' 



EXPRESSIVE 
CONTENT 



Emphasis is placed on 
vhafc lies outside the 
work of' art, that is, 
what is imitated rath- 
er than the surface 
;and structural quali- 
ties observed in the work* 



The emotional and 
imaginative signifi- 
cance of the work is 
accorded relatively 
little importance. . , 



Subject matter, that is 
the object or event 
shown^ in the work is 
disregarded. When peo- 
ple or objects are» de- 
picted they' are treated 
as patterns of color, 
line, -shape, texture. 



Works of, art need 
not look like re- 
cognizable objects, 
places, persons, 
and. events, although 
they must support 
ideas and feelings 
which have m^eaning 
to the viewer. 



QUALITIES REFEREED TO 
WOULD EMPHASIZE THE 
ORGANIZATION OF SURFACE 
AND STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
IN THE WORK OF ART. 



Surface and sttuc- 
tural elements and 
their. combinations 
viewed primarily as 
vehicles for the 
communicatibn of 
ideas or the sharp- 
ing of feelings. 



Denies that the value 
of art resides in its ^ 
intellectual or emo- ^ 
tiohal content. Em- 
phasis placed on form. 



QUALITIES REFERRED 
TO WOULD EMPHASIZE 
THE IDEAS AND FEELr 
INGS CONVEYED BY 
THE WORK OP ART. 



Figure '2 Theories of Art and the Aesthetic 
Qualities Stressed by Each 
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Art Sitde atelec tlon * 

■ '■■ ■ ■ ■■ r II I ( 

An assortment -rif 80 colored slides were used lA this study. 
These slides were selected to represent a wide tange oi^ western art styles 
taagiag froir.. highly representational writs (Hobbewa, Chardin, Wyeth) to 
works exemplifying abstract and nonrepresentational styles (Kandinsky, ^ 
Rothlco, Motherwell). Several dkamples of popular art were also included. 
These works were selected from a number of cover illustrations prepared 
for Readers Digest. 

The slides of art works used in the study wer6 not randomly selected 
since they w^e employed for purposes other than just testing. All but 
20 were ultimately made available to students in both experimental groups 
and were used as objects of inquiry during the oral critiques prepared and 
presented by these students. The educational importance of this task 
precluded the chance selectlotl of art t«orks$ these works were regarded as 
a significant portion of the content for learning in art criticiom. 

However, while the selection of the art samples was accomplished in 
an effort to meet content considerations in art criticism, the ^.equence 
in which these 80 slides were viewed during testing was determined at 
random. The Slides were thoroughly mixed, selected individually by 
chance, and shown to students in the order selected. The* randomised order 
of presentation remained identical for all groups on both the pretest and 
the posttest. 

Twenty i^xperitnefltal slides were withdrawn from the entire, assortment 
of 80 aft^r the pretest was administered. These experimental slides we^^e 
not viewed again by students until the posttest. Changes of student 

r 

Attitude tovard art were determined by corap^jrlng pretest snd {k^fitteat re- 
@pon«$8 to these works. 
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The procedure for selecting th« experimental siloes began with a 
compilation of a rank order listing of all 80 slides. T?hiB rank order 
reflected the jiiretiest responses to each slide from students in' all three 
groups. .JPive works were then selected from each quart lie of the -rank 
order list.. First, the three slides used during the second portion of 
the testing procedure, having been identified as representing three, 
distinct and different artistic styles, were deliberately extracted. 
The remaining seventeen experimental slides were selected at random. The 
r^nk order listing, with all twenty experimental slides ldentlfled,,cany 
be found in Appendix D. 



The Yreat ments 

A ■ I , 

Both experimental groups were exposed to identical content In ar^ ' 
criticism and were required to present oral critiques of art works. 
However , students In Experimental Group I were assigned art works toward 
>hich they reacted in a negativeMMnner dn the pretest^ aqd were i^nstructed 
to. plan and present positive- ctltlqaes of these works. Such an assignment 
constituted a counterattltiidinal taak^ich was expected to aroui^e incon- 
a latency and attendant anxiety prompting ^vinore' thorough examination of 
course content. Measurable changes of attitude toward art observed In 
menibei'a of thl«^^oup would conform to Kretch, et al. definition of in- 
congruent attitude modification. ^ 

Students in Kxperiraental Group tl, on the other ha^d, were free to 

■ ' ^ Ah 

select the art works used ip their oral critiques. These students received 
no instructions indicating that a positive appraisal was required. Be- 
cause these students did not experience Inconsistency and anxiety they 
were not expected to attend as closel^ to course content as students in 
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ttie firat experimental group. Measurable changes in attitude would be 

In keeping with the, description of congruent modification of attitude 

provided by 'the same authors noted above ^ 

Students In the Control Gifoup were not required to present oral 

'• " . ^ ■ • 

critiques of art work although they were /Exposed to thd same content" in v 

art criticism as students in both experimental groups. 

In an eftort to standardize the content in art criticism provided to 

all groups a series of synchronized slide tape lease «8 was produced. - 

These lessons sought to show atudents ho^ to look at a |!)ainting as well 

^® y^^ ^^ look for. Lesson one in the setfies described and demonstrated 

a search strategy to be used during encounters with art xrorks. Iicssons 

two, three and four each focused upon a broadly ponceived "^theory of art 

and vere designed to: (1) paint out the aesthetic qualities stressed by 

each theory, and (2) indicate the limitations imposed upon the viewer 

when adhering to a single theory of art during critical encounters with 

art works completed in different artistic styles. As noted earlier, the 

theories of art referred to were Imitations lism, Formalism and Emotionalism. 

lessW five reviewed each of thesa theories and underscored the value of 

) ' ' ^ 

employing them as guides.to several different aesthetic qualities during 

critical examinations of art. An outline of the slide/ tape lessons in 
art criticism is presented in Figure 3. 
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n fTHcl **How to look' at" a Work o£ Art" r~ 

Contents: Developing an observing strategy consisting of four 
stages or steps: 



1. Description: 

2. Analysis: 

3« Interpretation: 

4, Judgment: 



taking; inventory" of everything 
in the work. 

determining the relationships of 
the things inventoried, 
determining the meanlng(s) of the 
work, 

making a dpicision about the ar- 
tistic merit of the work. 



II. title:, "Works of Art That Look Real" (imitationalisra) 

Contents: Application of Imitationalist Theory during critical 
encounters with works of art. 

Emphasis: Literal qualities - concern centers upon 
the accurate depiction of subject matter; 
i the most Important aspect about a work of 

art is the appearance of belng^ true or real. 

III. Title: "Works of Art Designed with Colors, Lines, Shapes and. 
Textures" (Formalism) 

Content: Limitations of Imitationalist Theory* 

Application of Formalist Theory during critical 
. encounters with works oj£ art, 

Emphasise- Visual Qualities * concern centers upon 
the orgahiisat-lon-.o.f ^surface qualities 
through the use of structuriil qualities. 

IV. ' Title: "Works of Art That Express Ideas and Feelings" 
(Emotionalism) 

Contents: Limitations of Formalist Theory,* 

Application of Qnotionalist Theory during criticial 
encounters' with art. 

Emphasis: Expressive qualities * concern centers upon 
the ideas, moods, and feelings conveyed to 
the viewer by the work of art. 

V. Title: "What to Look for in a Work of Art: The Aesthetic 
Qualities" 

Contents: Limitations of Emotionalist Theory 

Application of all three theories of art as guides 
to different aesthetic qualities in works of art. 

1. Imltationalism: Literal Qualities 

2. Formalism: Visual Qualities 

3. Emotionalism: ^ Expressive Qualities 



Figure 3 Outline of Slide/Tape Lessons 
Lessons in Art Criticism 
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The Post. test 

, Posttest Instruments and procedures were- Identical to those described 

• 

for the pretest. 

Before engaging |n an examinatlc^ of test results, it may be valuable 
to speculate briefly upon what effects the pretest may have had oii posttest 
responses. ^Because a rath^ lengthy interval of eight weeks elapsed be- 
tween pretest and posttest lt\as felt that pretest Influences on the post- 
test were tnlnlmlaed. Furthernsore, none of the groups were informed at any 
time that they were Involved in a pretest<*posttest study. The students in 
the two experlrental groujfe were led to believe that the pretest was the 
instructor's method of selecting art worUs to be used later by students 
in the preparation of the critiques described as an Integral part of the 
course. Students in the Control Group werp told that the pretest was 
merely a survey of student likes and, dislikes in the visual arts. The 
posttest, administered to all groups on the last fiay of class, was un- 
announced and, as far as could be determined, completely unexpected. 
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* ft 

-•'III. FINDIKC3 

. . ' 

iStudente In both experimental groups and the control gi^oup received 
separate ecoree for each section of the test litatrument. The first of 
these scores provided an Indication of student attitudes toward each of 
the 20 experimental slides viewed. Attitudes were expressed by students 
In tertns of the five response categories provided on the Judgmental Re- 
sponse Form. Scores on the second section of the test instrument pertained 
to the number and character of the aesthetic qualities students referred 
to when asked to provide reasons to s^upport their expressed attitudes to* 
ward three of these ex^rlmental slides. Group means as well as indivi- 
dual, student Scores on both sections of the test instrument were used as 
units of analysis during efforts to measure treatitient effectiveness. 
Since Intact classes rather than Individual students were randomly assigned 
to either experimental or control group status » class means were used to 
determine the effectiveness of the treatments experienced by each group. 

EXAMINATXON OF STUPBNT mimm IDWARD THE BXPBRIHgNTig. SLIDES; WEtm 

GROUP OOMPAI^ISOMS 

Ah analysis of variance was conducted in which total pretest scores 

for all three groups were tabulated to determine if all groups wer^ statis** 

tically similar in their assessment of the experimental slides before 

treatment. An examination of Table 1 below reveals that there were no 

sigoifieatit statistical differences between groups in pretest responses, 

to the 20 experimental slides. 
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TABIE 1 
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ANALYSIS OF G80UP DIFFERENCES ON 
THE PteEST 

\ 





iiiii 1 1 1 ■ 1 null ^ 








Source 


Sum or the 

0 


Degrees of 


Mean of the 


7 Ration p 


Botveen • 
Groups 


5.47 


.M. /; 1 .. 


2.73 


.0J6 .965* 


Within 
Groups 


4121.58 


54 


76.33 




Total' 


4127.05 


. 56 







* Not significant at .05 level. ^ 
Posttest tot.al scores for all three groups were also exaoiined \(f 
analysis of variance and it vas revealed that between group responses 

c 

to the same 20 experimental slides were significantly different (p^.OOl) 
eight weeks after the pretest. This information is provided in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 



ANA|<XSIS OE GROUP DIFFERI^NCSS ON 
THE POSTTEST 



Source 


Sum of the 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean of th^ 
Squares 

{ 


\ 

» 


F Ratio 


P 


Between 
Groups 


1382.04 


2 


691.02 




7.84 


.001 


Within 
Groups * 


4759.68 


54 


88.14 

b 








Total 


6141.72 


56 
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The data contained In Table 1 indicate no significant difference 
between groups on the pretest ^while the data In Table 2 reveal a slg- 
niflcant difference between groups on the posttest administered eight 
weeks later. Further testing sought to determine whi<:h groups exhibited 
the greatest amount of change during the interval from pretest to 
posttest. Information secured from testing of this kind served to 
support or reject those portions df the' experimental h3^othe8e8 dealing 
specifically with the amount of change postulated for each of the , * 
experimental, groups. The results of this testing follow. 

Experimental Group I 

The experimental^ypothesls under test here was: 

Xr an instructional strallgy utillislng the inconsistency Resulting 
from a counters ttitudinal task Is combined with content in art 
criticism then Experimental Group I will exhibit a significant 
overall change in attitude toward selection of art slides. 

•ftie results of a t-test administered to determine 

«% . 

o ^ 

the significance of the within group change for Experimental Group I ' 

are provided in Table 3. This table shows that a highly significant 

modification of attitude toward the 20 experimental slides occurred 

during the period between pretest and posttest. The dat^ support 

the contention that attitude change can be realized if a count^attltudinal 

task assignment la combined with content in art criticism in the fljpnner 

described. 



' TABLE 3 

T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
TOTAL SCORES FOR EJCPERBIENl'AL GROUP I ' 



Comparison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df . 


t 


P 


L 


Pretead^ 
Posttest 


62.37 
75.42 


13.05 


18 


-8.6{ 


.000 


1 
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Experimental Group I I 

The Experlmontal hypothesis under test here mat ^ 

It an instructional strategy allowing students to engage li\^pro- 
attltudinal tasks is combined with content in art criticism then 
Experimental Group II will exhibit an overall change in attittide 
toward a selection o£ art slides. However, the amount of attitude 
change wllUnot be as great as that demonstrated by Experimental 
Group I. 

Table 4 provides the t^test data used to determine within group 
changes of attitude for this second eKperltnental groups Again, a sig* . 
nlficant madlf ication of attitude toward the twenty experimental elides 
is noted although, as hypothesized, the aniount of attitude change here 
is not as great as that found for Experimental Group I. Nevertheless, 
it supporibs the view that a proattitudinal task can also be effective 
during efforts to encourage students to attend to and assimilate content 
in art criticism. (Jhen assimilation of content is achieved a substantial 

c 

change in student attitudes toward works of art can be anticipated. 



TABLE 4 

T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
TOTAL SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 



Coiiq;>ari8on 


Meesi 


Difference 
Betiween Means 


df 


t 


P 


Pretest 
Post test 


61.84 
68.37 


6.53 


18 


2.85 


.011 
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A possible contention that art criticism conteht alone may have 

■ s - 

been responsible for all or a substantial portion^of the significant 
changes of attitude noted for the two exporitneiitaX groups is refuted 
when t-test data for the Control Group are examined. It should be 
remembered that the Control Group received the identical ccnteitt^ in art 
criticism as both experimental groups and that this content was provided 
in the same manner Cvia synchroi^zed slide/tape lessons) to all groups. 
As noted in Table 5 the Control Group failed to register a significant 

/ 

change in attitude toward the experimental slides during the period 

between pretest and post test. 

'\ . 

TABLE 5 

T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
TOTAL SCORES FOR THE CONTROL GROUP 



Comparison 


Kean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Pretest 
Post test 


62.58 
63.42 


.84 


18 


' .62 


.544 



Based tapon data secured from t«tests applied to all groups it can 
be assumed that the chatiges in attitude toward works of art noted for the 
tm experimental groups were due to the instructional strategies employed 
with these groups. Furthermore, of the two instructional strategies ' 
tested the one employing a counterattitudlnal task assignment (Experi- 
mental Group I) was shown to be more effective in modifying student 
attitudes tov7ard art then the one en?>loying a proattitudinal task assign- 
ment (Experimental Group II). ^hese findings allow us to accept with 
confidence the aiiK)unt of attitude change hypothesized for the two experi-* 
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mental groups . *. < 

o 

^8tl6g to 4»terinlne the direction of attitude change for each of the 
experloiental groups was also conducted. Results of this testing follow. 



Bxperlniental Group I 

The experimental hsrpothesis under test here was: 

t 

If a counterattltudlnal task Is conducive to Incongruent attitude 
modification then Experimental Group I will exhibit a significant shift 
toward Acceptable and Highly" Valued judgments and away from 
Unacceptable and Not Vialued judgments^as indicated by a greater 
mean difference between pretest and pos^test scoyes regarding a 
selection of art slides. This uptjard shift will attest to an 
incongruent change of attitude on the part of these students. 

Pretest and posttest total scores and the differences between - 
these scores for individual students In Experimental Group I are 
provided in Table 6. An examination of these scores reveals a sub- 
stantial positive change in attitude toward the experimental slides 
.viewed. Significantly, Ih the case of every student, the change from 
pretest to posttest is shown to be a positive change, an upward shift ' 
from Unacceptable and Not Valued Judgments to Acceptable and Highly 
Valued Judgments. 
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TABLE 6 



DISTRIBUTION OP SUMS OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT SCORES AND THEIR DIPFERENCBS 

FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I 



Student 



Pretest 
Score 



1 

2 


♦ 

i 


46 
64 


3 


- • 1 




62 


4 






70 


5 




■ 


, 56 


6 . 






84 


7 




** 


67 


8 






74 


9 






59 


10 




4 


56 


11 






71 


12 






55 


13 






63 


14 






67 


15 






45 


16. 


* 




56 


17 






61 


18 






70 


19 ' 






59 



Posttest 
Score 



TOTALS: 



1185 



68 

74 
65 
75 
76 
89 
83 
77 
75 
79 
83 
71 
79 
81 

, 77 

72 

75, 

70 

1433 



Difference 



+22 
+10 



^■?+ 3 



+ 5 

+2a 

+ 5 
+16 
+ 3 
+16 
+23 
+12 
+16 
+16 
+14 
+19 
+21 

•+u 

+ 5. 
+U 

+248 , 



\ 
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An onalysis of the Uta fouad in Table 6 reve«le that pretest scores 
for students in Experimental Group I range from a low 45 to a high 84 
vhile |)08tte6t acores range considerably higher, from a low of 64 to a * 
high of 89. In no instance did a posttest score fall to register an 
increase when'con^j^ared to the pretest score tabulated for the same stu* 
dent. Four students exhibited gains of 20 or more points from pretest 
to posttest x«hile ten. other students gained ten or more points. A gain 
of three points, the least recorded for any member of thle^ group, is 
noted in the scores of two students while the remaining three students- 
exhibited increases of five points. An impressiye mean difference of 
+13.0 is found for students in Exptrimental Group I which would appear to 
substantiate „the positive-incongruent change of attitude hy|>dthe8i«ea for 
this group. 

Additional <iata supporting the positive change of attitude anticipated 
for Experimental Group I are provided In Table 7. Pretesjb and posttest 
total scores and their means for each of the five response categories 
are indicated on this tables." . ^ ■ 



TABLE 7 

PRETEST AND POSTTEST TOTAL SCORES ANif THEIR MBAIS ACCORDING TO 
RESPONSE CATEGORIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I - 



• Response Category 


Pretest Score 
and Mean Score 


Posttest Score 
and Mean Score 

9 


Highly Valued 


290 - M-15.26 


; 535 » K-28.16 


Acceptable 


456 - M«24.0 


556 « M«29.05 


Neutral 


252 - M'=13.26 


267 - M«13.42 


Unacceptable 


126 - M«6.63 


• 82 - M«'4.32 


Not Valued 


61 • M'^.21 


9 - M« .47 
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Table 7 clearly illustrates the upward direction of attitude change 
for Experimental Group I. Podttest responses revea-i. gt^ddte^r sums an^ 
meana in the Highly Valued and Acceptable categories and reduced sums 
and means in the Not Valued and Unacceptable categories indicative of 
the tncongruent attitude change hypothesized for students this group, 

Experimantal Group XI ' 

^ ■ ■ ■ - o 

The experimental hypothesis under test here was: 

» 

If a proattltudinal task is conducive to congruent mod|.ficatlon of 
attitude then Experimental Group II will exhibit a shift toward ex» 
treme Highly Valued and Not Valued judgments, and away from" Accep- 
table and Unacce^able judgments when pretest and post test mead 
scores are compared. This shift. wlll^ attest to a congruent change 
of attitude on fhe part of these students. 

Individual scores and their differences from protest to post test 
for Experimental Group II are provided in Table 8. 
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TABUS 8 \ 

s 

DISTRIBUTION OP SUMS OF pDIVIDUAL STUDEWT SCORES AND THEIR DIFFERENCES 

FOR EXPERIMENTAL' GROUfP II 



student 


Score 


Posttest' 
Score 


Difference 


* 




48 . 




' , 55 


+ 7 










'( ■ 








1 68 

i 




73 ^ 


■ ■ ' +"'5- 






i 68 

! ■■ 




73 


+ 5 


r-: 4 




149 

^ i 




53 


4- 4 


1 




\ 63- 




66 




6 




75 




86 


^ +u ' - ■■'^ 


7 




70 




53 


-17 


8 




. 159 . 

1 ■ 




84 


•♦•25 ; ^ 


9 




152 ■ 




54 . 




10 




;62 . 




94 


4-32 


11 




/O 




76 




: 12 . 




. . 62 




* 

; - 70 


■ +8 


13 




61 




76 . 


^ +15 


14 




'61 




64 * ^ 


•♦•3 


15 




' 47 




56. 


+ 9 


16 




• 72 




72 


+ 0 


17 




53 






+ 4 . 


' 13 




70 . 




74 • 

• 


•f 4 


19 

rr * 


■ t 


62 




'63 


•f 1 


mm 


1175 


1299 , 


f 24 ^ 
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. Unlike gxperlinantal Group 1 t^ere all po»ttsat scores were en 
iiBproven»ent on poe.ttest scores some inconsistency is nottfd for this 
second experimental gr^oop,' The greatest? gaiii' by a studetat in any 
group i6 recorded by student io with a preteat-posttest difference 
of +32; but student 7 recorded the greatest loss by a stildent in any 
group with a difference of -17. it should be noted, hoWeler, that 
student 7 was the only member of this group to record a posttest 
scor« which was lower than his protest score. Within these extremes 
one student exhibited a gain of 25 points, tw^ shewed gains of 10 or 
more points, and five gained five or more points. Qf the remaining 
nine students eight improved upon their pretest performance with gains 
ranging from one to four pbfnts while one student's posttest score 
^as identical to his score on the pretest. A inean difference of 
+6.5 is found for Experimental Group II, This suggests that a shift 
in the direction of Highly Valued and Acceptable categories similar 
to that ndted for Experimental Group I also occurred with this second 
eicperimeiital group. If subs tan t is ted this would necessitate a rejection 
of th€i experimental hypothesis pertaining to the direction of attitude 
change postulated for this group since it was theoriaed that a pro- 
fcttitudinal task would produce changes in the dixectl^n of both Highly 
Valued and Nbt Valued categories. 

Table 9 lists the pretest and posttest scores and their means for 
each of the five response categories. The hypothesized shift of attitude 
in the direction of both extreme -categories is not supported by this 

\ 

information. Rather, students in this group responded to art works 

in a manner similar to that observed by studet^te in Experimental 

Group I. In other ♦words, they shifted from negative response categories 
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on the pretest to inore positive response categories on the poattest. 

They appeared to differ from students in Experimental Group I only in tertns / 

of the amount of this change! 



TABLE 9 

PRETEST AND POSTTEST TOTAL SCORES AND TKEIR MEANS ACCORDING TO 
RESPONSE CATEGORIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 



Response Category 


Pretest Score 
^'i ;;.and Mean Score 


Posttest Score ' 
and Mean Score 


Highly Valued 


190 • M«10 


385 - M-20.26 


l^cceptahle 


480 - M'»25.26 


' 524 - M-27.58 


Neutral 


315 - M«16.58 


243 -M-12.79 


Unacceptable 


148 - M« 7.79 


112 - M» 5.89 . 


Not Valued 


42 « M« 2.21 


35 - M- 1.84 


Table 9 indicates no shift in the direction of the Not Valued Cate- 
gory coxnparable to the shift to the Highly Valued categ«)ry. Rather,' a de- 
crease in the total score and the mean score la noted in this category. It 



must be assumed thea that the proattitudlaal task assignment in this study 
did Tflot contribute to a congruent change of at^tude as hypothesized. Con- 
sequently, this hypothesis is rejected. 

It should be noted, however, that the proattitudinal task assignment 
did succeed in bringing about a substantial incongruent change of attitude 
toward works of art. This change, while not as great d$ that noted Jar 
Experimental Group I, is considerably greater thatt that noted for the 
Control Grdup. 
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The Control Grpup 

The lijjpect of both counterattltuditial and proattltudinal taak assign- 
tient3 In effecting incongruent modifications of student attitudes toward 
art ia perhaps best illustrated by conjparlng data from the experimental 
groups with data secured from the Control Group. Table 10 pri>vides a 
cotDparison of pretest and postteet scores for members of this latter 
gr&up. 
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TABtE 10 ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUMS OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT SCORES AND THEIR DIFFERENCES 

FOR THE CONim GROUP 



Student 


-ni, „,., 


Prete&t 
Score 


Post test 
Score 


Difference 


t 
I 




62 


62 






4 




73 


75 




•♦•2 






56 


63 




•«.7 


' /, 




58 


50 




-8 


5 






64 






0 




78 






-7 


7 




^4 


68 




+4 


o 


** 


69 


n 




+3 


9 » 




72 


62 




-10 


10 




62 


71 




+9 


11 




55 


52 




-3 


12 




68 


71 




+3 


13 




59 


J / 




-2 


14 




61 


73 




+12 


15 


1 


63 


57 






16 




43 


43 




0. 


17 




55 


58 




+3 


18 






73 




+6 


19 






63 




+5 " 


TOTALS 


1189 


1205 


+16 
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Table 10 repeals positive and negative variations between pretest 
and posttest scores although • there is relatively little overall change 
in attitude noted for students in this group. In fact, the difference 
in total scores from pretest to posttest is only 16 points. Pretest . 
scores range from 43 to 78 ai.;! posttest scores from 43 to 75. Seven 
of the students scored lower on the posttest than on the pretest and 
, no student exhibited a gain greater than 12 points. The greatest 
point Idss was recorded for student 9 with a preiest-'posttest difference 
of -10, A mean difference of only +.84 is tabulated for the Control 
Groups • ^ 

A compilation of pretest-posttest total scores and their means of- 
the Control Group is furnished in Table 11, The similarity of pretest 
and posttest scores is readily apparent in an examination of this data. 



TABLE 11 ' 

. PRETEST AND POSTTEST TOTAL SCORES AND THEIRT4EANS ACCORDING TO 
RESPONSE CATEGORIES FOR THE CONTROL GROUP 



Response Category 


Pretest Score 
and Mean Score 


Posttest Score 
and Mean Score 

„„,".;„, . 


Highly Valued 


225 - ^Pl2.37 


265 - M«13.95 


Acceptable 


296 - M«25a2 


412 - M«13.95 


Neutral . . 


276 - M-14.53 


345 - M»18.16 


Unacceptable / 


146 - M« 7.6a 


148 * M« 7.79 


Not Valued 


46 -"m« 2.42 


35 - M« 1.04 
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gXAt/tXHATIp N OF STUPSNT RESPONSES TO EXPERIMEKTAL SLIDES: 
BETWEEN GROUP COMPARISONS ^- 

. It was detexmined that ascertaining the relationship of the three 

groups to each other on the pretest and comparing changes in this rela* 

tionship as indicated by posttest findings would provide additional in'* 

sights into the relative effectiveness of the treatments to \#hich the ' 

groups were exposed. An analysis of variance (Table ?,) had suggested 

differences between groups; Tukey's t was next applied to detenuine which 



of the groups differed. The results of this testing are reported in 



Table 12. 


TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OP PRETEST AND POSTTEST SCORES 
BETWEEN GROUPS - 

• • . / ■ ' . 


•■ "' 

comparison 


N t Significance 


Expert nental 
Control Grou] 


t , 

Group I 19 , 

5.57 Significant at the ,05 Level 

► 19 


Experimental 
Experimental 


Group I 19 

2.81 Not Significant 

Group 11 19 


Experimental 
control Groju( 


Croup II 19 ' 

2«30" Not Significant 

)( • . 19 


1 . • ■ 

8 

• ' 1 
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The efij^ectiveness of the instructional strategy employing a 
couttterattitudinal cask assignment is supported by test data comparing 
Experimental Group I with the Control Group. These two groups responded 
similarly to the experimental slides on tjie pretest and were exposed to 
identical content in art critlclsmj the Instructional strategy employed 
with Exporimental Group X was the only variation In the treatments iitpplied 
to those groups. That they exhibited a significant difference on the 
posttest can be attributed to the ei^fect of this Instructional stratagy. 

A comparison between experimental groups reveals no significant 
difference. This tend«f to support the contention that a piroattitudlnal 
task assignment can also be eff< tlve In prodaolng changes In student 
attitudes toward works of art* However* since a comparison of Experl* 
mental Group II with the Control Group reveals no significant difference 
It must be asstmied that a proattltudlnal task Is less efi^ectlve than a 
counterattltudinal task. , . 

The, contention .that the effect of oral presentations upon students 

c 

in both experimental groups could have a persuasive effect upon their 
attitudes seems to }se refuted by the data pxovlded In Table 12, Students 
In Experimental Group IX were exposed to these oral presentations but, 
since there was no significant difference between this group and tL.^ 
Control Group which was not exposed to such oral presentations, it can 
be assumed that the Impact of these arguments was slight. 

'< OF SYUDEl^I REFERENC ES TO AESTHETIC QUALITIES 

During the i^ecoad portion of the testing procedure students In all 
groups viewed three art works again and were asked to list the aesthetic 
qualities they referred to when formulating attitudes about ,them earlier. 
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Teat ins Bought to determine if the number of iiesthetlc qualities referred 
to increased, remained the same or decreased during the period from pre- 
test to post test. ' 

In addition, the aesthetic qualities noted by students were classified 
after testing according to broad categories based upon three theories of 
art. These theories Mere xmitationallsm, Formalism, /and Emotionalism. 
By examining pretest and posttest scores tabulated for each qf these 
categories it was possible to determine if students attended to an ex- 
panded range of aesthetic qualities in art works as a result of the 
treatment received. 

Essentially it was postulated that students with limited backgrounds 
in art, such as those involved In tftis study, would tend to rely heavily 

Upon the literal qualities stressed by Imitationalist Theory while Ignoring 

*> 

^ ' * /' 

the aesthetic qualities emphasized by the other two theories. It was 

determined that the effectiveness of the instructional strategy could 
be demonstrated by increased scores recorded in the categories repre- 
senting these other two theories. This would indicate that students werb 
attending to visual and expressive qualities in addition to literal 
qualities when examining and Judging works of art. 

^ Data pertaining to student references to aesthetic qualities will be 
presented separately for each of the experimental groups and the control 
Group. In this way it should be possible to determine the effectiveness 
of the treatments applied to each' of these groups, 

s 

i . 
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Experimental Group I 

The OKperimeatal hypothesis undeir test here was: 

If an Instructional strategy utilising the inconsistency r«iculting 
from a counterattitudinal 4:a^k is combined with content in art cri* 
ticism then Experimental Group i will demonstrate a knowledge and 
use o£ an increased number of aesthetic qualities when formulating, 
end justifying aesthetic Judgments. « 

' ' . . ■ \, 
Individual student total scored In, each of the three categories 

# 

were first computed. These scores represent each student's total score 
for all three slides viewed during the second portion of the test* 
Table 13 provides the pretest and pesttest scores and their difi^erence 
for each student i,n Experimental Group I* The table also presents an 
overall' total score for eac^ student which is the combined score for 
611 three categories on each test. 



/ 
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. . TABIE 13 

I 

DISTRIBirPION OP SUMS OP INDIVIDUAL STUDENT SCORES AND THEIR DIFFERENCES 
FOR ALL THREE SLIDES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP X 



I 

(Student 


Inltatiooalism 
(Literal Qua 1.) 


Formalism 
(Visftal 
Quffl.) 


Emotlonalisa 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 




Student 
Totals 








Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


Pre Post 






% 


14 


8 


-e 


0 


13 


+13 


3 


6 


+3 


X # 


97 


TiU 




2 


14 


5 


•9 


2 


20 


+18' 


5 


5 


0 






•X O 




3 


12 


'3 


-9 


0 


35 


+35 


2 


7 


+5 


14 








* 

4 


10 


U 


+1 


2 


15 


+13. 


3 


.3 


0 


15 








5 


13 


16. 


+3 


0 


22 


+22 


3 


6 


+3 






+Z8 




6 


8 


6 


-2 " 


0 


14 


+14 


2 


7 


+5 


10 


97 
# 


t17 




7 

• 


11 

r, 


10 




3 


4 


+ 1 


6 


5 


-1 




X7 


t 

♦ 1 




8 


» o 

8 


7 




1 


8 


+ 7 


2 


6 


+4 


11 


91 


•riU 




9 
10 


9 


8 


** J. 


3 


8 


+ 5 


\ 3 


12 


+9 


13 


28 


+X3 




9 


10 


+1 


1 


19 


+18 


1 


8 


+7 


11 


37 


•rZO 




11 


6 


7 


+1 


1 ^ 


12 


+11 


0 


7 


+7 


. 7 


26 






12 ^ 


10 


9 




0 


9 


+ 9 


5 


1 


-4 


15 


19 


+ H 




13 


9 


8. 




4 


22 


+1$ 


8 


6 


-2 


21 


36 ^ 


'+15 




14 


8 


8 


p 


0 


7 


+ 7 


2 


4 


+2 


10 


19 


+ 9- 




15 


11 


. 6 


-5 


0 


14 


+14 


0 


13 


+13 


11 


33 


+22 




16 


11 


10 


-1 


0 


11 


+11 


7 


4 . 


-3 


^18 


25 


+ 7 




17 


9 


6 


-3 


0 


9 


+ 9 


1 


7 


+6 


\ 10 


, 22 


+12 




18 


10 


10 


0 


1 


15 


+14 


4 


7 


+3. 


15 


32 


+17 




19 


12 


7 


-5 


0 


13 


+13 


1 


1 


^0 


13 


21 


+ 8 




Catcgoi'ji 
Totals 


194 


155 


-39 


18 


270 


+252 


56"^ 115 


+57 


270 


540 +270 
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An examination of Table 13 reveals that during the pretest students 
in Eacperlmental Group I focused primary attention upon the literal quali- 
ties emphasiaed by Xmltatlonallgm while directing scant attention to the 
vl8u:U qualltioa faVored by Formalism or the expressive qualities favored 
by B^otionalism* Every student registered his ^or her highest pretest 
score In the Inltatlonallst category, posttest results, however, show a 
eubstantial increase in scores for the Formalist and Emotionalist: cate- 
gorles \ahlle scores for the Imltatlonalist category are lower or the same 
in all but four cases* In only three Instances are. the highest posttest 
scores recorded In the Imitlonalist category* Furthermore, one of the 
three except ions, student 12, compiled k score In the Formalist category 
that was equal to his score In the Imltatlonalist category* 

Overall, the posttest galns^made In the Formalist category are Qe- 
peclall^r iti^ressive* Gains in this category contributed greatly to a 
total score of 540 for all three categories; this doubled the total score 
01^470 recorded on the pretest , 

X-testa were used to determine the statistical significance of the 
changes noted in each of the three categories from pretest to posttest 
for students in Experimental Group I. Again, scores in each category 
were the combined scores for all three art slides used during the second 
portion of the testing pSrocedure, Data gathered from th^ae t-testa are 
provided in Table 14, " 
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EXPERIMENTAr. GROUP I: X-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
TCXEAL SCORES IN THE THREE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES 



Categoiry „-^o^?arlson' 


Meant.,- 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


. I«tt 

(Lit 


iatlcmall^m 
exal QuaX«) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


X0.2X 
8.16 


-2.05 


18 


-2.69 


.015 


Porn 
(Vid 


lallsm 
luaX Qual*) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


^ .95 
14.2X 


13.26 


18 


■ i 

7.91 


.000 


< 

EmotiOQallfim 
(Expressive 
QuaX.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


3.05 
6.05 


3.00 


18 


3.01 


•008 


TOTALS: 

\ 


Pretest 
Posttest 


14.21 
28.42 


14.21 


18 

* 


7.48 


.000 

^ 



Tdble 14 shovs a significant difference between pretest and posttest' 
mean scores for each category, it is jespeclally importantt to note that 
itnpressive posttest mean score gains are recorded in Formalist and 'Emb- 
tivjnailst categories while the posttest mean score In the Is^tationallst 
category la lower than the pretest score. This Indicates that students 
in this group were inclined to refer more frequently to visual and ex- 
presslve qualities and less frequently to literal qualities after treat-' - 
ment. Consequently, the significant change recorded in the imitationalism 
category should be recognized as reflecting posttest mean scores that 
are l ow er than pretest mean scores. 
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Table 14 also reveals that the total mean score for all three cate» 
gorles doubled from 14.21 to 28.42 from pretest to posttent Indicating 
that these students, as hypothesized, did refer to a greater number of 
^ aesthetic qualities on the posttest. , 

Since the three art slides used during this secoiid portion of the 
test represented three distinct and different artistic styles it vas 

♦ 

\^ decided that an examinatipn of pretest and posttest responses. to each ' 
^^^uld be of value. Such an examinatit>n provided data used to determine 
, If s^t^dents exhibited a better understanding of different aesthetic quali- 
ties aft<gr, tre^ment. If studeiits continued relying upon literal qualities 
during encounters with art works representing a range of artistic styles . 
it would serve to indicate a failure on their part to recogiJtos^the 
value of other equally importaiit aesthetic qualities. On the otfe hand,' 
if they demonstrated flexibility In theirl use of aesthetic qualities, 
emphasizing visual qualities when confronted by some works and shifting 
to expressive and literal qualities when examining other??, it could be 
inferred that they were conscious of different qualities and knf^w how 
to use them when confronted with art works rendered in varibus artistic 
styles. 

* - «' ' 

T-test figures compiled for each of the three art slides ^re pro- 
vided in Tables 15, 16, and 17. . 

0 
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TABLE- 15 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I: T- RATIO FOR THE COHPARISO'jS OF PRETEST AHD POSTTEST 
SCORES IN THE VmE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES 

FOR A PAINTING BY VE8MEER ^ 



Categoi^y 


Cougar ison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 

^.„.,> , 




Imltatlonallsm 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest 
post test 


4.53 
4.11 


-.42 


18 


-,88 


.391 


1 [ 


Foroidlistn- 
(Visual Qual.) 


Frefrest 
Posttest 


.26 

4.58 


4.32 


18 


5.15 


.000 




EtnOx-ionailsm 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Post teat 


1.32 


.47 


18 


.96 


.348 




TOTAtS:, 


Pretest 
Posttest 


5.63 
10.00 


4,37 


18 


4.93 


.000 


5 



Table 15 provides data pertaining to a painting by Jan Vermeer en- 
titled, "Itie Milkmaid". Figures here reveal that student s,arter treatrjent, 
significantly inureaaed the number of references made in the Fortnalist 
category. The Itlgh posttest response noted in the Imitationalist category 
was not unexpected since the work in question was highly representational 
and it was assumed that students would be inclined. to refer to literal 
qualities when offering reasons in support of their expressed atrtitudes 

f 

toward the work. There was no significant change in the number of responses 
recorded in the Emotionalist c -jtegory. Consequently, tl^e significant 
ovetall increase in the total number of i^esthetic qualities referred to 
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after treatnwsnt can be attributed to the Impreselve gains made in the 
Formalist category. 

TABLE 16 

EXPERIMERTAL GROUP I: T-RATIO FOR THE CCWPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
SCORES If? te THREE AESTHETIC (fvAtin CATEGORIES 
. FOR A PAINTING BY HCASSO 



Category 


Comparison . 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Imltatlonallsm 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


3.00 
1.79 


-1.21 


18 


-2.73 


.014 


ForomllsiQ 
(Visual Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


,37 
5.79.;' 


5.42 


18 


7.54 


. .000 


Eototlonallsm 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 


Pretest " 
Posttest 


.6C 
2.00 


1.32 


18 


3.58 


.002 


TOTALS: 


Pretest 
Posttest 


i 

9.58 


5.53 


18 


7.40 


.000 



T~test data cotnplled for a painting by Pablo Picasso are presented 
In Table 16. Rather than continuing to refer to literal qualities on the 
posttest these students tuipned to more appropriate visual qualities when 
asked to offer reasons to support their attitudes about this abstract work 
of art. This can be determined from the significant declir-** ir» .responses 
made In' the ImltaClonallst category and the significant increase in re- 
sponses made In the Formalist category on the posttest. A significant 
increase in responses made in the Emotionalict category Is also apparent 
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suggesting tl^at these students were more inclined to, speculate about the 



meaning or 1 



ea conveyed by the work after treatment. A comparison of 



total mean ecores and their difference indicated a significant Increase 
in the number of aesthetic qualities referred to by these istudents when 
confronting an abstract painting by Picasso. 



TABIE 17 ' 

EX}?ERIMENTAL GROUP I: T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISpN OF PRETEST AND FOSTTEST 
SCORES IN THE THREE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES 
FOR A PAINTING BY MUNCH 



Category 


(Comparison 


Hean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Iinltatlonallsm 
(Literal Quel.) 


Pretest 
Post test 


2.68 

s 

2.26 


/•..42 


18 


•1.71 


.104^ 


Forma llsm 
(Visual Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


.32 
3.74 


3.42 


18 


9.26 


.000 


Eisotlonalism 
(EKpressive 
Qual.) 


'i 

Pretest 
Postteot 


t53 
2.74 


0 

1.21 


18 

c 


2.-55 


.020 


TOTALS? 


^ — f^,^ 

Pretest 

Poottest 


4.53 
8.74 


" 4.21 


18 


8.07 


.000 



/ 
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The flndltigs reported in Figure 17 refer to student responses to a 
painting by th-e Ejcpressionist painter/Edvard Munch. The number of posttest 
referencef to literal qualities is shown to be cotii>arahle to tha nunber 
recorded on the pretest. Significant ^increases are observed in the number 
of responses found in the Formalist and Emotionalist categories. The in* 
crease noted in the latter category is especially meaningful since the 
vork in question is generally regarded as a highly expressionistic painting. 
As vith the previous tw a^t slides, students in Experimental Group I 
again exhibited an increase in the total number of aesthetic qualities used 
to support expressed attitudes concerning a work of art. 

A Comparison of pretest and posttest scores for each of the three 
art slides as veil as total scores for all three slides indicates that 
students in Experimentals^Group I did employ an Increased number of aesjtheo 
tic qualities when. formulating and justifying aesthetic judgments. Their 
understanding of these aesthetic qualities can be Inferred from the 
pattern of their ' responses to wbrks of art accomplished in different artis- 
tic styles. For example, when confronted by a work Incorporating highly 
representational subject matter they continued to refer to literal 
qualities while also recognizing the importance of formal qualities. When 
examining an abstract work they tended to place the leasfe^valsri 
literal qualities and lihe most value upon visual qualltiles. And, when^ 
regarding a highly expressive work, they were inclined to turn to expressive 
qualities producing the highest posttest mean score recorded for any slide 
in this particular category. 
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Experimental Group IT/ 

the exfterlmental hy^otbeais under test here mm 

It an Instructional strategy allowing students to engage In pro* 
attltudlnal tastes Is combined with consent In art criticism then 
Experiisental droup XZ will denohstrate a Icnovledge and vSie of an 
increased nunl>6r of aesthetic qualities when formulating ind jus* > 
t if ying aesthetic Judgtnents. However, the number of aestitetic 
qualities employed will not be as great as that demonstrated hy 
. Bxperimental Group I. 

Table 18 provides pretest and posttest scores and. their differences 

tabulated in terms of the three aesthetic quality categories, Hha 

figures shown are totals for all three slides viewed during testing. 



1/ 
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- : . . TABIE 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUMS OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT SCORES ANDtTftfilCR DIFFERENCES 
. ; FOR AIL THREE SLIDES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 



Student 


Ii&ltationallsnt 
(literal Qual.) 


Forma llsm 
(Visual 
Qual.) 


Emotionalism 
(Expressive 
Qual,). 


Student 
Totals 




Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


Pre 


Post 


Di^. 


Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


r . 

Pre 


Post 


Dif. 


1 


8 


7 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


•+1 . 

( 


^ 10 


10 


0 


i 


11 


13 


+2 


0 


1 


+1 


. 1 


5 


+4 




19 


+ 7 


3 


11 


10 


-1 


0 


6 


+6 


0 


, 2 


+2 


11 


18 


+ 7 


y. 


10 


'i 


-2 


0 


p 


0 


0 


7 


+t 


10 


15 


+ 5 


e 

5 


7 


12 ' 


+5 


0 


6 


+6 


3 


3 


0 


10 


21 


+11 


a 
0 


8 


8 . 


0 


4' 


7 


+7 


0 


1 . 


+1 


12 


16 


+ 4 


7 


9 


13 


+4 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


+3 


12 


19> 


+ 7 


o 

O 


8 


12 


+4 


6 


14 ' 


•fl4 


1 


• 0 • 


-1 


9 


26 


+17 


9 


15 


9 


-6 


0 


0 


- Q 


4 


4 


0 


19 


13 „ 


-6 


10 


11 


7 


-4 


0 


18 


:H8 


4 


4 


0 


15 


29 


+1A 


11 


12 ' 


8 


-4 


1 


5 


4-4 


0 


1 


'+1 


13 


'14 , 


+ 1 


12 


15 


1 


-14 


0 


13 


+13 


1 


1 


0/ 


.16 


IS- 


- 1 


13 


9 


. 8 


-1 


0 


3 


+ 3 


0 


4 


+4 . 


9 


IS 


+ 6 


14 


9 


" 5 


-4 


0 


17 


+17 


3 


7 


•I-4 


12 


29 


+17 


15 


3 


10 


+7 


2 


0 


- 2 

J 

+ 5 


3 


0 


-3 


8 


10 


+ 2 


16 . 


14 


0 


-14 


2 


7 


2 


8 

4 


+6 


18 


15 


- 3 


17 


U 


6 


-5 


0 


10 


+10 


(3 


1 


-2 


14 


17 


+ 3 


t 


8 




+2 

0 


0 


13 


+13 


1 


3 


+•2 


? 


26 


+17 


vl- 


6.. 

\ 


6 


0 


0 


7 


+ 7 


2 


1 


-1 


8 


14 


+ 6 


/ 

Category 
Totalo: 


185 


153 


-32 


12 


130 +118 
1 


30 


58 


+28 


227 

......if , II 


341 +114 
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As with Experimental Group X, pretest scores in the Imltatlonallet 
category were much higher than pretest scores in the other tvo aesthetic 
quality categories. Only ^tte^tudent (nuinlior 15) recorded ^a score in 
another category vhlch was equal to the score noted in the Xnl tat lona list 
category. Scores on the postteiit reveal that these students tended to 
rely less heavily on literal qualities and turned inore often to visual 
qualities and ext)re88ive qualities. The gains recorded in the Forinalist 
category were especially high> with only one student (nuniber 15) exhibiting 
a decreased posttest score in this ca.tcgory. 

Overall,- posttest gains in t^ Formalist and Emotionalist categories, 
while substantial, particularly xd.th regard to the former, were not as 
great as those recorded by the first experitnehtal group* The difference 
of *^114 noted between pretest and posttest tota^ scores for this second 
experimental group faile4 to equal the difference of +27p compiled for 

Experimental Group I. • 

■•. • 

Pretest to posttest changes occurring in each aesthetic quality 
category were tested for significance by the administration of t-tests. ^ 
Data gathe.red from these tests are presented in T^le 19. 
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' ' TABLE 19 *■ . 

EKPERiMENTAL GROUP II: T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRBIEST AND POSTTEST 
TOTAL SCORES IN THE THREB AESTHETIC (^ALITY CATEGORIES 



r 

Category 


Comparison 


Mean 


Differences 
Between Means 


d£ 


t 


P 


Imitationallsni 
(Literal Qual.) 

« 


Pretest 
Posttest 


9,74 
8.05 


-1.68 


18 


-1.31 


.208 


Foniallsro 
--(Visual Qual.) 


Pure test 
Posttest 


.63 
6,84 ^. 


6.21 


;18 


4.34 


.000 


^Emotioii^lism 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


1.58 
3.05 


1.47 


18 


3.87 


1 

.001 


J 

TOTALS: 


Pretest 
Posttest 


11.95 
17.95 


6.00 


18 


3.87 


.00.1 



Table 19 reveals a significant difference betveetv pretest and posttest 
mean scores in the Foriijallst and Emotionalist categories. There vas no 
' such change In the Imltatlonallst category \«here posttest mean scores were 
slightly below pretest figures. The total mean score for all three cate- 
gories increased significantly from 11.95 to 17.95 but, as hypothesized, 
this Increase was not as great as that recorded by Experimental Group X 
which doubled Its pretest tot^l mean score of 14.21 to 28.42 on dte posttest. 

T-tests were conducted to determine the significance of pretest to 
posttest score changes in each r3sthetic quality category for each of the 
three art slides. Data secured from these tests are provided in 
Table 20, 21 and 22. 
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TABL|: 20 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP lis T-RATIO FOR THE COI>!PARISON OF PRETFST AND POSTTEST 
SCORES IN TfeE THREE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES FOR A PAINTING BY VERMEER 



category 


Ccis:q;>arison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 

.M.:. , 


df 


t 


P 


Imitationalism 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


3*74 
3.42 




18 


-.55 


.588 


Formalism 
(Visual 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


- *u 

2.53 


2.42 


18 


4.93 


.000 


Emotionalism 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


1.00 


.37 


18 


1.07 


.298 


TOTALS 


Pretest 
posttest 


4.47 
6.95 ^ 


2.47 


18 


3.63 


.002 



As noted in Table 20 the Formalist category again underwent the 
greatest amount of change from pretest to posttest. The representational 
painting by Vermeer pronq[>ted considerable reference to literal qualities 
on both the pretest and the posttest; the highest mean score on both tests 
wds registered in the Imltationalist category, f^ile the change noted In 
the Dsptionallst category failed to acheive significance at the .05 level 
a trend in the direction of significance is noted. When overall test 

" * 

ii^isults are coo^ared a significant increase in the number of aesthetic 
qualities referred to is observed. ^ 
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TABLE 21 , , 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II: T-RATIO FOR THE 1 COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
SCORES IN THE THREE AESTHEHC QUALITY CATEGORIES FOR A PAINTING BY HCAS80 



Category 


Con^ariaon 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Imitatlonaliam 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest 
post test 


3.32 
2.63 


- .68 


18 


«1,45 




.164 


Formalism 
(Visual Qual.) 


Pretest 
Fosttest 


' /■ 

.37 . 
2.37 


2.00 


18 


3.35 


.004 


Emotional ism 
(Expresaive 
Quajl.) 


Pretest 
posttest 


.32 
.89 


* .58 


18 


2.07 


.053 


> 

TOTALS 


Pretest 
Posttest 


4«00 
5.89 


1.89 


18 


2.63 


.017 



The data in Table 21 reveal that scores in the Fonnaliat category 
continue to undergo the most appreciable amount of change from test to 
test although a significant anwu! t of change is also noted in the Bmotion- 
alist category. A significant gain in the overall number of aesthetic 
qualities employed after traatment is also indicated. 
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TABLE 22 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II: T-RATIO FOR TIE COMPARISON OF POTEST AND POSTT^ST 
SCORES IN THE THREE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES FOR A .PAINTING BY MUNCH 



Category , 


Con^arison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Imitationalidm 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


2.68 
2.00 


• -.68 


18 


-1.38 


.185 


Formalism 

/U'foiial Anal \ 


Pretest 
posttest 


.16 
1.95 


1.79 


18 


3.50 


.003 


Boaotionallsm 
(Expressive 
Qual,) 


> 

Pretest 
Posttest 


.63 
,1.X6 


.53 


18 


1.88 


.076 


TOTALS 


Pretest 
Posttest 


' 3.47 
5.11 


1.63 


18 


3.60 


.002 



The t-test data provided in Table 22 indicates a continued increase 
In the use of visual qualities whei^ pretest and posttest figures are com- 

A 

pared, while a trend in the direction of significance is noted in the 
Bmotiomillst category, significance at the .05 level was not realized 
even though the art work in question was highly expressive. , 
Again, significance is observed when a con^arison is made between pretest 
and posttest mean scores for the combined categories. 

Data compiled for each of the three art slides- as well as total 
scores for all three slides support the hypothesis that students engaged 
lu a proattitudlnal task will employ at. Increased number of aesthetic 
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qualities after exposure to specified cotttent in art criticism. However, 
as postulated, the increased ntanber of aesthetic qualities tabulated for 
this second experimental group failed to match greater lncrea6e& recorded 
for 'Experimental Group i. Furthermore, students in this second group 
did not appear to demonstrate the same understanding of aesthetic qualities 
noted In the first group. This can be Inferred from the manner fa which 
these aesthetic qualities were used during critical encounters with works ' 
of art representing distinct and different artistic styles. No matter 
which style was represented the students In this group continued to rely 
most heavily upon the literal qualities emphasised by imltatlonalist 
Theory. Befor^e and after treatment references to literal qualities were 
found to be more numerous than references to visual or expressive qualities 
no matter which art wo rk was being examined. Thus, posttest responses to 
literal qualities were higher In mmbex than posttest sesponses to vlMl 

I. 

qualities when an abstract work by Picasso was studied. References to 
literal qualities were also more numerous than references to expressive 
qualities when an exprctsslonlstlc work by Muncli was studied. 

The Control Group ; 

The value of both counterattltudlnal and proattltudlnal task 
assignments In causing students to assimilate art criticism content may 
be more easily ascertained when Control Group data are examined In a 
manner similar to that employed with the two experimental gaoups. Table 22 
below Initiates this effort by supplying pretest and posttest scores and 
their difference In each of the aesthetic quality categories for the 
Control Group, 

,» 
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TABLE 22 



DISTRIBUTION OF SIWS OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT SCORES AND THEIR DIFFERENCES 
FOR ALL THREE SLIDES FOR THE CONTROL GROUP 



ERIC 



Student 


Imltationalism 
(Literal Qual.) 

< 


Formalism . 
(Visual 
Qual.) 


Enk>tlQ«allsqi 
(Expressive 
Qual,) 


Totals 


































Pre 


Post 


Dlf 


Pre 


Post 


Dif 


Pre 


Post 


Dlf 


Pre 


Post 


Dlf 




I 


10 


9 


•1 


1 


2 


+1 


0 


2 


+2 


11 


13 


+2 




2 


13 


5 


-8 


0 




+2 


5 


4 


-1 


18 


U 


-7 




3 


14 


. 6 




0 


0 


0- 


. 5 


4 


-I 


19 


10 


-9 




4 


11 


8 


-3 


0 


0 




4 


6 • 


: +2 


•15 


14 


,-1 




5 


8 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


+2 


8 


10 


+2 




6 


7 


5 


-2 


5 


2 


-3. 


1 


1 


0 


13 


8 


-5 




7 


10 


11 


+1 


2 


1 


-1 


2 


I 


-l 


14 


13 


-1 




8 


16 


4 


-12 


8 


5 


-3 


2 


1 


«1 


26 


10 


-16 




9 


8 


12 


+4 


0 


0 


0 


7 


'^1 ' 


-6 


15 


13 


-2 




10 


10 


8 


-2 


0 


7 


+7 


4 


3 


-1 


14 


18 


+4 




11 


15 


11 


-4 


1 


0 


-1 


0 


2 


•i-2 


16 


13 


-3 




12 


7 


'2 


• '-X 
-5 


1 


3 


+2 


9 


5 


-4 


17 


10 


"7 




13 


13 


9 


-4' 


1 


4 


+3 


2 


3 


+1 


16 


16 


0 




14 


8 


7 


-1 


0 




+2 


3 


6 


+3 


11 


15 


+4 




15 


10 


9 


-1 


0 


.0 


0 


3 


0 


-3 


13 


9 


-4 




16 


9 


9 


0 


0 


1 


4-1 


2 


4 


+2 


11 


14 


+3 ^- 




17 


12 


6 


-6 


0 


. 4 


+4 


5, 


4 


-1 


U 


14 


-3 




18 


8 


6 


-2 

1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


^2 


10 


6 


-4 




19 


8 


9 


+1 


4 


1 


-3 




1 


-5 


18 


17 


-7 




Category 
Totals { 


197 


144 


"53 


23 


34 


+11 


62 


45 


-12 


282 . 


228 


-54 
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The pattern of pretest reliance upon literal qualities noted with 
both experimental groups continues with the Control Group. Table 22 
shows that only one student (number 12) had a score in another category 
which was higher than his score in the' Imitationeliat category. However, 
while there was a decrease in the number of gosttest references to literal 
qualities there was also k decrease in references to expressive qualitie& 
and only a slight increase in references to visual qualities* 

Overall, students in the Control Group tended to refer to fewer 
aesthetic qualities on the posttest than on the pretest even though they 
received the sacie content in art criticism as students in both experimental 
groups. While speculative, it is possible that these students, denied the 
incentive generated by a counterattitudinal or proattitudinal task 
assignment, may have failed to become sufficiently motivated by mere 
exposure to art criticism content. Involvement with this content over 
an extended eight week period not only had little impact upon modifying 
student attitudes about art, it may have had adverse effects ttpon their 
willingness to seek out a greater number and variety of aesthetic qualities 
with which to support their expressions of attitude. 

) • 

A reading of the information supplied by Table 23 serves to underscore 

'.I • 

the decrease in aesthetic qualities listed by members of the Control Group 
after exposure to art criticism content. In only one category. Imitation- 

alism, did a significant change occur from pretest to posttest and this was 

f. 

a reverse change insofar as posttest responses in this category were fewer 
than pretest responses. The total mean score for all three categories ' 
also decreased significantly from 14.84 to 12.00 suggesting that the 

♦ 

specified art criticism content in itself wight be damaging to efforts 
to make students more aware of different aesthetic qualities in art works. 
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TABLE 23 

CONfROL GROUP: T-RATIC FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST TOTAL 
SCORES IN THj- THREE, aesthetic QUALITY CATEGORIES 



Category 


Comparison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


d£ 

■i 


t 




Imitationalism 
fLiterai Oual.") 


Pretest 
Posttest 


10.38 
7.58 




1 Q 


Q OA 


•00: 


Fonnalism 
(Visual Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


1.21 

1.78.. 


.50 


18 


1.02 


• 322 


Ztoot tonal Ism 
(Visual Qurtl.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


3.26 ' 
2.63 


-.63 ^ 


18 


-1.07 


.297 


TOTALS 


Pr^tesjt/ 

y 

Posttest 


14.84 
12.. GO 


-2,84 


18 


-2.>5 

/ 


/ 

.025 



The pattern of responses in each of the aesthetic quality categories 
noted in Table 23 remains virtually the same when repjSonses for indivi- 

dual art slides are examined. In no instance wejr^ significant gains 

/ 

recorded in any category from pretest to posttest. Significance is notec'i 
only in terms of decreased scorej frot< jprctest to posttest. Data per- 
taining to responses in the aesthetic quality categories for 'each of the 
threQ>art slides are provided i,n Table 24., 25 and 26. 



/ 

ERIC / 
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TPSIE 24 

CONTROL GROUP: T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST SCX)RES 
IN THE THREE AE&THETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES fOtL A PAINTING BY VERMEER 



Category 


C^a^arlspn 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


(Literal QuaU) 


Posttest 


J. U7 

2.95 


-.95 


18 


-2,24 


.038 ' 


Formalism 
(Visual Qual.) 




32 
.57 


.26 


18 


1.00 


.331 


Emotionalism 
(Exprctsslve 
Qual.) 


Protest 
Post test 


# 1,05 
.7,9 


-.26 


18 


-.70 


.490 


TOTALS 


Preteat 
Posttest 


5.26 
4.32 


-.94 


18 


-2.08 


.052 
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TABIE 25 

CCJNTROX. GRDUPi T-RAYIO FOR THE COMPARISON OP PRBTEST AND iOSTTEST SCORES 
IN THE THREE AESTHETIC QUAim CATEGORIES FOR A PAINTING BY PICASSO 



Category 


Cougar iaon 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 

0 


df 

V 


t 


P 
















ItttltationaliaiB 
(Literal Qual.) 

- — 


Pretest 
Post test 


3.11 
2.47 


«.63 


V 

18 


71.53 


.144 


Fomaiiaai 














(Visual Quel.) 


Pretest 


.53 












Post test 


.63 




18 


.42 


.482 


Einotlonallsm 
(Ei^resslve 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Post test 


1.21 , 
.68 


-.53 


18 


-2.73 


.014 


0 














TOTALS 


Pretest 
Post test 


4.84 
3.79 


-1.05 


18 


•1.78 


.091 
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TABIE 26 

CONrrROL GROUPt T-RATIO FOR THE COMPARISON OP PRETEST AND POSTTEST SCORES 
IN THE THREE AESTHETIC QUALITY CATEGORIES POR k PAINTING B7 MUNCH 





Comparison 


Mean 


Difference 
Between Means 


df 


t 


P 


Iialtatlonallsm 
(Literal Qual.) 


Pretest^ 
Posttest 


3.37 
2.16 


-1.21 


18 


-3.07 


.007 


Formalism 
(Visual Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


,37 

.63 


.26 


18 


.96 


.350 


Emotionalism 
(Expressive 
Qual.) 


Pretest 
Posttest 


1.00 
1.16 


.16 


18 


.46 


.652 


TOTALS 

- -T,„, ■ 


Pretest 
Posttest 


4.74 

3.95 


«.78 


18 


'•2.28 


.035 



N 
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STUDENT RESPONSES TO EXAMPLES OP POPUIAR ART 

\ 

P * 

A coiQparlson of pretest and posttest data perf^ialng to student 
reactions to the Readers Dfgest Cover illustrations revealed that the 

t 

instructional strategy l^ad little laq)act. As indica^ied by the figures 
in Table 27 below students in all three groups continued to react to 
these three popular art forms in much the same way after treatment as 
before. However, while comparatively little attention was directed to 
this aspect of the study it seems to be an srea where continued effo,\):t8 
might be focused, A particularly intriguing question centers upon the 
possible outcome of a study in which students are 2>equired to assume a 
counterattitudinal stance with popular art forms which are judged infe^rior 
by art estperts but admired by students. 
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XV. SUMMARY AND COllCLUSIOPS , 

Studies In various fields have shown that d student's favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes about art will affect bis perception and his 
Judgment during classroom encounters with diverse works of art. This 
appears to be especially true in those courses at the university level 
that are charged with the responsibility of providing prtiparatlon in 
art jEor prespectlve elesuentary classroom teachers. Many of the students 
typically enrolled in these courses lack depth and breadth in the past 
experiences they ^ have had with art. As a result they^^^od to respond 
favox:ably and in an almost automatic fashion to art works that are 
similar to thosa experienced in the past. Once they have forme<L«-^ 
positive attitude toward certain kinds of art work these students are 
inclined to limit thelr^preferences to exasqples that are similar and 
avoid those that are in som^ways dissimilar. ^ Consiequently, the value 
of any effort to deal effectively with art and art criticism in classee 
conq[>08ed of such students is dependent in large measure iqi^on whether or 
not the teacher is able to overcome the tmpediments to learning iiiq;)06ed 
by their existing attitudes about art. It was the intent of this study 
to describe and test the effectiveness of an instruct lx)nal strategy de- 
signed to accomplish tUls^ 

The context for the study was a unit in art criticism offered as 
an integral part of a course of study i^ art education for elementary 
education students at Indiana University during the Spring Semester, 
1974. Two experimental groups ai(id a control group taught by the prin<« 
cipal investigator were employed. All three groups were exposed to 
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identical content in art xsrlticism which combined the st&geB of a»t 
criticism with several theories of art. In an effort to assure a 
uniform presentatfon of this. content a series of synchronised sli^e/ taj,^ 
lessons in art criticism werje prepared and used in all three classes. *^ 
These lessons were' aimed at showing students how to look at a painting 
as well as what to look fdr« 

The instructional strategy tested involved placing students in 
classroom situations in which they were required to publicly express a 
Judgment about a work of art and be prepared to support that judgment 
by referring to aesthetic qualities noted in the work. Tiro distinctly 
different versions «bf this strategy were employed with two experimental 
groups. 

Experime ntal Group I was subjected to an instructional approach 
which enqtloyed the inconsistency generated by a counterattitudinal 
task as a means of encouraging students to attend more closely to the 
instructional content. Students in this group were required to formulate 
and orally present favorable critiques of assigned works of art. In 
every instance these were works toward which these students previouely 
expressed negative attitudes . It was theorized that students involve •» 
in such a task would undergo considerable fr-^tration preceding and 
during the counterattitudinal assignment and would experience a need to 
reduce or eliminalte inconsistency. They would thus be "set" to receive 
information with which to construct their critiques as well as justify 
the public stand they were required- to take. 

Students in Experimental Group II were free to select the art works 
used in their presentations and were not required to formulate favorable 
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Judgments about these works. Since these students did not experience the 
inconsistency brought about by a counterattitudinal task they vere not > 
expected to attend as closely to instructional content when preparing 
their critiques. 

A third class of students assigned to Control Group status were not 
required to present critiques of art work in class although they^ were 
presented the same instructional content as both experimental Qtovpa, 

Testing was designed to determine the effectiveness. o£ the instruc- 
tional strategy upon: (1) student judgments regarding a wide assortment 
of art works, and (2) the aesthetic qualities referred to by students 
when formulating and substantiating these judgments. 

/ A ccn^arison of pretest and pbsttest data revealed that; . 
^ 1. EJOPERIMENXAL GROUP IJ 

a* Exhibited a significant ovarall change in attitude toward 
a selection of art slides s«4>portini the hypothesised 
effectiveness of an instructional strategy utilising the 
inconaistency resulting ftm a counterattitudinal task. 

b« Demonstrated a significant shift toward Acceptable and 
Highly ilued Judgments and away from Unacceptable and Not 
Valued adgments as hypothesised. This upward ahift 
attested to an incongruent change of attitude on the part 
of students in this experimental group. 

c« Demonstrated a knowledge and use of an increased number of 
aesthetic qualities when formulating and justifying 
aesthetic judgments. 

II. EXPERIMENXAL GROU? II: 

a. Also exhibited a significant overall change in attitude ^ 
toward a selection of art slides although the amount of 

p^ia change was not as great as that demonstrated by 
KHiperimental Group I. Data pertaining to this group were 
shown to support the hypothesizted effect of an instructional 
strategy involving a proattitudlnal task. 

b. Also exhibited a shift toward Acceptable and Highly Valued 
judgments and away from Unacceptable and Not Valued jtldgments 
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thus an incongrtient change of attitude similar in charactei^ 
but not as pitonounced in degvee to that vecordec^ by Experi- 
mental Group I was observed, A congruent change of attitude, 
which wjuld have b^en inferred if a shift toward the extreme 
Highly Valued and Not Valued judgments had occured, was not 
realised. For this reason the experimental hypothesis per** 
talnlng to the congruent modification of attitude anticipated 
for students in Experimental Group II was rejected, A pro- 
attitudinal task assignment* while not as effective as a ^ 
counterattitudlnal task assignment, was found to generate 
incongruent rather than congruent changes of attitude 
toward specified works of art. 

e« Also demonstrated a knowledge and use of an increased number 
of aesthetic ^lities when formulating and justifying 
aesthetic judgments. However, the number of aesthetic 
qualities employed were not as great nor did students in 
this group demonstrate the same understanding of aesthetic 
qualities as students in'' Experimental Group I, 

XIX. THE CONTROL GROOl?: 

a. Failed to exitibit a significant chatige in attitude toward the 
experimental slides even though exposed to the same content 
in art criticism as both experimental groups. Consequently, 
content in art criticism selected for us^ in this study was 
shown t<^ be ineffective in modifying student attitudes 
about art unless combined with an instructional strategy 
aimed specifically at causing students to attend to and 
assimilate this content. 

b. Failed to reveal a pattern of responsi^ indicative of either 
congruent or Ihcongriient modifications of attitude, 7^ 

c. Failed to demonstrate a knowledge and use of an Increased 
number of aesthetic qualltier when formulating and justi* 
fying aesthetic judgments. 



The results of this study strongly suggest that established student 
attitudes about art can be modified if attention Is directed toward this 
objective when L.^tructors select content and devise teaching strategies 
in art criticism. Unless elementary education students are assisted in 

oyerccmlng the rest^rlctlons in^osed by conditioned attitudes about art 

/ 

and are motivated to attend to content in art criticism most can be ex- 



pected to complete their college preparations for teaching in art without 
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s 

having gained the knot^ledge and skill required to examine and Judge works 
of art. These students will consequently lack the con^etence required to 
involve their own future. pupils in critical experiences with diverse 
works of art.^ 
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M333 -"ART METHODS FOR THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
Tentative Outline 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

The primary objective of this course is to provide a number of 
diverse experiences within a general framework of art education 
theory and practice for the purpose of developing competencies 
pertaining to art instruction at the elementary school levels. 
The coarse incorprrates opportunities for participants toj 
(I) learn about the functions of. art instruction in the 
elementary school, and <2) develop the skills and knowledge 
needed by the classroom teacher providing art Instruction to 
children at this level. 

OmtlNE-^JF TOPICS AND ACTIVITIES I 

A. Objectives of art education in the elementary schools. 

t *' 

B. Selection of art content la relation to thes^ goals. 

C. Studio experiences with art materials and techniques 
appropriate for the elementary classroom. 

" D. Planning art activities. , " 

E. Field experience; teaching art to a class of elementary 
pupils. ' 

F. Studio experience based upon reference to several different 
theories of art. 

G. Critical analyses of works of art. 



OBJECTIVES OF ART EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1. Helping pupils le$m how to achieve personal expression through art, 
II. Helping pupils learn how to respond to works of art. 



SEL ECTION OF ART CONTENT IN^ftELATION TO THESE GOALS 

I« personal expression: activities which help pupils: 

A. Find ideas 

B« Interpret ideas 

C. Work with media and techniques 

II. Personal resppnse;. activities which help pupilSi 
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A. Perceive and describe vorKs of art 

B. Analyze «pork8 of art 

C. Judge and explain vorks of art 



STUDIO EXPERTOCES WITH ART MATERIALS AND YECHN IOTS 

Students will engage ih several studio problems vhich aim specifically 
a,t acquainting them vlth^^he materials end techniques of art employed 
at the elementary school level. An additional concern daring this 
portion of the course will be to increase student confidence in thsir 
ability to produce art. 



PLANNINS ART ACTIVITIES 



Students wJll be assigned to teams and will engage in planning units 
of instruction in art vhich will later be presented to classes of 
elementary pupils. Each unit of instruction will be developed around 
one of the features of arf (subject, media/ forming process, design. 



or style). 



FlEjy) EXPERIENCE 



I. Continuing to work ix% the same teams, students will provide an art 
lesson each week to^an assigned class of elementary pupils. 

II. A team teaching approach will not be employed. Rather, one team 
membet will teach while the others obserye and evaltsate his or 
her performance. In the following weeks these roles will be 
reversed. 

III. Generally, students will be able to utilieethe units planned 
earlier in class . During the initial meeting with classroom 
teacfei? 3 ell lasson plans for these units will be presented for 
examlviation. Classroom teachers ^111 *hu8 be afforded an opportunity 
to make conanents and suggestions. 

IV. M333 will meet only once per week during the period devoted to the 
field experience. One class session will be cancelled in order to 
provide the necessary time for securiag supplies, planning and 
teaching. 

V- ptoENTS WIIX B E , EXPECTED TO BE PRESENT TOR EACH AND EVERY CLASS 
TOY ARB AS8I0NBD TO TEACH OR OBSERVE. THZIt WILL ARRIVE PROMPTLY , 
BE WELL PREPA REjK AND ALLOW A^tPLE TIME BBPORE CLAsTroTOROmZING 
THE LESSON AND APTBTcL ASS FOR CUIAN^ ~~ ' 

1 

VI. IN rm EVENT OF AK EMERGENCY OF ILLNESS, THE CLASSROOM TEACHER WILL 
BE KOtlFIBD NO UTER THAN THE DAY OR EVENIJRJ BEFORE THE STUDENT 
IS TO TEACH. A similar notification will be usade to the other 
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team members. All missed teaching or observltsg assignments will be 
reported immediately to the M333 lnstr«,ictor. 

I 

VII. Supplif^sr if the assigned school does not have the nec*»ssary art 
supplies and/or tools for teaching they may be secured froc: the 
supply room maintaimd by the art education department for this 
purpose. 

A. The procedure to be followed when ordering supplies will be 
described In detail and o^st be adhered to. 

B. EACH STUDENT WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CONDITION OF THE 
TOOLS BORROWED FROM THE SUPPLY ROOM. 



STUDIO EXPERIENCES BASED UPON REFERENCE TO 
SE VERAL DIFFERENT THEORIES OF ART 

Several theories of art will be used to direct student attention to 
various aesthetic qualities in art works. An understanding of these 
theories vill provide the student with diverse approaches to art pro- 
duction and facilitate efforts to stimulate knowledgeable talk about 
art in the elementary classrccis* 

A, Imltatipnallst Theory: . , , 

Employing this theory "fine art" is defined as the faithful, literal 
duplication of objects or events dr*»«n from ordinary experience. What 
is revealed in the work of art resersblss closely th§ model which it 
attempts co imitate. Consequently, the most in^iortant aspect about 
a work of art is its "verisimilitude"— It looks like and reminds us 
of what we know in reality apart frost art, 

1. Studio assignment: Utilizing specified materials students will 
reproduGft an arrangement of not less than two familiar items 
striving for an accurate duplication of the iten» selected. 

2. Lecture/disctiSsion: The strengths and weaknesses of iisitation- 
a list theory. 

B. Formalist Theory: 

Employing this theory fine art is defined as the organlasflon of 
surface and structural qualities into a formal pattern or design. 
Surface q ualities refer to color, shape, line, and textore. BtrUjC^ 
tural qualities refer to balance, complexity, simplicity, repet^Sion, 
rhythm, gradation, contrast, space, and vari«5ty. A painting is re- 
garded^aa a wcsrk of art when these elements are so interrelated that 
the work possesses what CUve BeU c^lls. "significant foiin." A 
striking feature of this theoty is its die^-egard of represen- 

tational subject matter. When people or objects are depicted in a 
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work they «re treated as though they were not represeitatlve of 
anything. Rather, they are regarded ae ^atterne of color, line, 
shape, and /or texture. 

1. Studio assignment? Utilising specified materials students will 
reinterpret the subject matter employed in the prior studio 
exercise, but focus upon surface, and structural qualities to 
develop the formal organization of the work.- 

2. Lecture/discussion* the strengths and w'aknesses of formalist 
theory, ^ 

C. Emotionalist Theorys ' 

Employing this theory the work of art is defined as an expression 
of the artist's emotion and, by carefully conteniplflting the work, 
it is possible for the viewer to share this emotion. Only If the 
work of art clearly reflects the artist's emotion can the activity 
of expression be termed successful. It is with this goal in mind 
that the artist revises, omits and distorts what he creates. 

1. Studio asslgnmenft Utilizing specified materials students will 
engage in a multi-media activity ai ed at capturing a one word 
idea (examples s "lost", "lonely", "happy", "hat^", "peace", 
•Vwar"). 

2, Lecture/discussion: the strengths and weirknesses of emotionalist 
theory. 



CRITICAL ANALYSES OF WORKS OF ART 

I. Students will learn how to engage in critical examinations of art 
work. These examinations i?ill require them to describe, analyze, 
interpret and judge works of art rendered in diverse artistic 
styles. 

II. Theories of art will act as guides during critical examinations of 
art, pointing out to students wJiat to look for in works of art. 

A. Lecture/discussion: implementation of the critical process 
utilizing the theories of iraitationalism, formalism, and 
emotionalism. 

B. Assignment: each student will prepare a five to eight minute 
verbal argument with regard jto a particular work of art to b« 
provided in slide form. Accompanying each ?>resentstlon will 

be a completed copy of a "Critical Performance Outline" aummar- 
izing the verbal argument. 

-JSiH^ Class preeentatione of these arguments will be niade near the ' 
close of the semeatcr. 
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APPENDIX B 

Jupc^^[ENTAL RESPONSE vom 

SECTION I 



Instructions : 

You are asked to examine 80 paintings (slid^ reproductions) and Indicate 
your opinionw concerning these paintings on the attached form. You need 
only check the column which best conforms to your opinion of each work 
viewed, pleaae respond to every slid^. You will^have approximately 
20 seconds to view each slide and record your opinion. 

A brief examination of the form should assist you in understanding the 
responses available to you. 

The left-hand column refers to the number of the slide you will 
be viewirig. This number will be announced fdr each slide as it 
is projected to avoid confusion as you proceed through all 80 
works of art. 

There are five columns in which you are asked to record your 
opinions. These are labeled? 

HIGHLY VALUED : Check this column only if a particular work is, 

in your opinion, an exceptional and auccessful 
work of art. 

Check this column only if there are some things 
about the work that you think are admirable, 
although overall you tend to remain Indifferent 
toward it. 

Check this column when you see little about the 
work thet is, in your opinion, either admirable 
or mediocre. As a result, you may not feel in- 
clined to check either the Acceptable or Unac~ 
ceptable columns, but prefer to remain complete- 
ly uncoranitted instead. 

Check this column only if there are some things 
about the work that you think are mediocre, al- 
though overall you tend to remain indifferent 
toward It. 



W[L VALtmP: check this column only if a particular work Is, 

in your opinion, an Inferior or unsuccessful 
work of art. 



Acceptable: 



NEUTRAL: 



Unnaccep table* 
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JUDGMENTAL RESPONga FORM 

DATE! . . . ^ 

(Please Print) 

SECTION: ' 



SLIDE 
NUMBER 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 


Acceptable 




Unacceptable 


VALUED 

i 


1 

^ 






1 






i 

2 


• 

! 


i 








— ^ r rt in.,.j 












J.*....- 


! ■ 
1 


• 








5. 


! 










At 


i 


• 








7. 








• 




8. 












?. 












10.. 






i*..a...i. i.iji»»>*. 


■ 




11. 






1 




1 

12. .1 










1 

13. 












14. 












15. 












16. 1 




1 

1 








17. 




^ 

1 


1 






18. 










19. 




— r- — f 






20. 


i I 






21. 1 






I 
1 
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SLIDE 
NUMBER 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 


3 

NEUTRAL • * •• 
Acceptable ' Unacceptable 


NOT 
VALUED 


22 












23. 












0 












25- 












26, 








• 




27, 

"FfMlllll 












28, 












29, 












30. 










• 


31- 








^, 




32. 












33, 




/ 

■^"'-■J^r ; „.,.,^. 








» • » • 












35, 












36, 








... . . ... .. 




37. ' 










— y_ 




38, 












39. 




■ 




















41. 












42. 












43, 












,„ I 








> 






45. 1 

■ .. , ,i-„'„. , „ „/_ „' , 
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mBER 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 


Acceptable 




Unecceptablc 


HOT 
► VALUED 


46. 


1 - 










47, 










• 


48. 












49. 












50. 






r 






51. 






A 








52. 








\ 






53. 














54. 














55. 












56. 












57. 












58. 












59, 












60. 












61, 












62. 












63, 
























,65. 




i 








66. 












67. 


< 










68. 






L 







/ 
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SLIDE 


HIGHLY 

VAT tnTTI 


f, NEUTRAL—- 
Acceptiable Unacceptable 


VALUISU 


69. 












70. 












71. 












72. 












73. 










■ ^ 


74. 












75 












76. 












77. 












78. 


•> 










79. 












80, 




»^ .....J 
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JUDGMBWAL RESPCaiSE FORM 
SECJION II 



You are going to view three slides which you have already aeen and Judged. 
In the apace provided conment briefly on the reasons for the Judgments 
which you made In Section I of this exercise* State all rea8on8*-whatever 
they are»«that caused you to make those Judgments. Let your responses be 
brief and to the point. You may write in phrases rather than sentences. 

Ten (10) minutes will be allocated for responding to each slide 



SUDE 1 



) 




SUDB 2 



SUDB 3 
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APPENDIX C 

SCORE SHEETS FOR JUDGMENTAL RESPONSE FORM, SECTION II 

1MITAT3.0NALISM 



In this category the eiaphaais Is on SUBJECT MATTER and the degree of 
success or failure in which the work or parts of it reflect surface 
reality. Student ;re8ponse8 would involve NAMING «nd/or DESCRIBING the 
SUBJECT MATTER in the picture. 



MEDIA 



LOCAT;[pN 



DIRECTION 



SHAPE 



COU)R 



LINE 



TEXTURE 



Description of kinds of materials used, rather 
than how these materials are used, 
e.g. It is an oi l painting 

* collage with torn paper. SCORE 1 

Reference to placing of objects* 

e.g. The window in the up per left ha'hd 
, corner 

The objects on the ri ght hand side . SCORE 1 

Reference to the direction of objects or 
elements in the picture, 
e.g. The flag pole runs diagonally 

Vertical movement of litias. SCORE 1 

Reference to shape - description aod 
naming of shapes. 

e.g. Squares , circles . SCORE 1 

Naming and description of colors. 

Reds , blues, dull grays , djjTll 

colors* ■ SCORE 1 

Description of lines, 

e.g. Thin lines, jajgjged, thick etc. SCORE 1 

Reference to tertture «• describing texture. 
^"8. Rough area, smoothneag , SCG?E 1 
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AFFECTIVE 



HISTORICAL 



Identification and description of 
recogniaable objects^ in the pyainting. 
Bcaphasis on likeness to reality, 
e.g. A v;oman la pouring milk from a jug 

The face looks real, 
SCORE 1 each tlme^c reference to above 
is made, (Max. 3) 

Statements reflecting affective responses, 
e.g. Ughl, Yuckl, I lik^ the colors. * 
SCORE 1 each timg an affective response 
is made. (Max 3) 

Statements which attempt to identify the 
artist, style, period, title of work, or 
country. 

SCORE 1 for each of the above mentioned. 



SCORE 1-3 



SCORE 1-3 



SCORE 1-5 




FORMALISM 

The emphasis is on VISUAL QUALITIES. Student responses would involve 
identification and explanation of those quaK^ies in the work of art 
such as the surface and ? tructufeal qualijt^^es that are present in it. 
Mention is also made of the success or failure in the use of these as^ 



pects of the art work. The responses involve more than just description 
but sees RELATIONSHIPS between the various qualities. 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES 
SHAPE 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES 

Emphasis on the use and rela- 
tionship of shapes to each 
other and to other elements 
in the work. 

e.g. The small curvilinear 
shapes are set against 
thfi larger triangles, 
SCORE 1 Where shape is a 

primary determinant 
and relationships 
between shapes are 
noted . 
2 Where shape is seen 
in relation to otfesr 
qualities, 

e,g. The contrasting 
shapes give a 
strong contra st 
and adds variety. 



SCORE 1-2 
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RESPONSE CATEGORIES 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES 



COLOR 



LINE 




IdentificatiCD of color relation- 
ships » 

SCORE 1 Where color is a primary 
determinant ari relation*^ 
ships betwe(^n colors are 
noted. 

e^»g« The strong yellows are 
used rxB a foil agains^ 
the pu)rple« > 
2 Where color is seen in 

relation to other qualities. 
e«g'> The subtle changes in 
color increases the 
c oiqp l exity creating a 
balance against the 
large grey areas* 



\ 



Identifica^.ion and elaboration nn 
qual&ties and relationships of 
line/ 

SCORE 1 Where line ii a primary 
determinant* 

e«gt Strong^ bold lines 

are used to emphasise 

shapes/ forms « 
2 Where line is seen in 

relation to other qualities* 
e,g« The i^inuous lines 

repeated in other ateiis 

add rhythn * 

Identification and elaboration on 
qualities and relationships of 
texture. 

SCORE 1 Where texture is a primary 
determinant* 

e.g. The rough tex tttra of 
the rocks created 
added interest in an 
otherwise empty area. 
2 Where texture is a primary 

determinant in relation to 

other qualities « 

e.g. Varieties of texture 
contribute to spatial 
\ effects^ 



SCORE 1-2 



SCORE 1-2 



SCORE 1-2 . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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RESPONSE CATEGORIES 

<( 

BAUNCE 



CONTRAST 



PROPORTION 



J 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES " 

Identification and elaboration on 

qualities and relationships result^ 

ing in BALANCE^ 
SCORE 1 Where^ balance is identi- 
fied. ^ 

e.g. The drapes in the 

background act as a - 
* - balance to the objects 
on the table. * 
^ 2 Where balance is a primary 
determinaht In relation to 
other qualities.^ 

e«g. Balance is obtained by . . 

the repetition of the 
shapes , SCORE 1-2 

Recognition of the use of contrast* 
Identification contrast obtained 
through the relationship of other 
qualities. 
SCORE 1 Where contrast is identified. 

e.g. There are uses of strong 
contrast 

SCORE 2 Where there is an explanation 
to show hov^ contrast is 
obtained. 

e.g. The red blouse ^s con- 
trasted against the 
g re e n drape r y . 

Identification of the use of pro- 
portion In the work. ; 
Reference to the use of proportion 
in relation to other qualities, 
e.g. There are large areas and 
Ox small areas. / 
Use fe made of a variety oi 
sise relationships in term^ 
of color areas. / 
SCORE 1 When use of proportion h 
recognized. 
2 When use of proportion is 
seen in relation to other 
qualities. ^ SCORE 1-2 



BEST COPY fflllABl^ 
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RESPONSE CATEGORIES 

SIMPLICITY/ 
COIffLEXITY ^ 



; GRADATION 



REPETITION 



EXPtANATIONS & EXAMPLES 

Identification of the use of simpli- 
city or complexity. ^ 
Reference to the ,u8e of othfer visual 
qualities in obtaining the effect 
of siraptllcity or <^oroplexlty,. 
e.g. There is an overall simplicity 
' about^ the painting.- 

By limit ing ihe color range 
and texturaL differences the 
effect of simplicity was, 
accomplished, 
SCOREsl Where mention is made of the 
use of. simplicity/cottg)lexity . 
2 Where s imp 1 ic ity / cpmp iexl ty 
is seen ds a result of the 
use of other qualities . v 

Identification of the use of: gradation 

in one or more surface qualitle^. 
Ilecognition of the effects of grada- 
, t.ion through the use of other 
qualities. ' 
.e.gi There are subtl e gra'dations 
of green on the~hllis. • 
Gradations of cojor and tex- 
• ture give the feeling of dis*' 
tanoe in the hills. 
Where gradation is recognized. 
Where the effects pf ^ra- 
oationfls commented upon« 



SCORE 



I 
2 



Recognition of the use of repetition 
e.g. There is repetition of the 
black shapes. ' 
Identification of the effect of the 
use of repetition. 

Repetition of ' the black 
• ; shapes gives movement as well 
as ad<|s balance and rhythm , 
SCORE 1 For recognition of repetitioti. 
2 For recbgnition of effects of 
repetition and its rela-** 
tion to other qualities. . 



SCORE 1-2 



\ 



SCORE 1-2 



SCORE 1-2 



ERIC 
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RESPONSE CATEGORIES 
RHYTHM 



SPACE 



FORMAL ASi»ECT' 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES 

Recognition of the usie of rh'ythmf > 
e.g. There is a rhythm in the use 
of lines. 
' Recognition and identification, of 
the result of rhythm obtaine^ 
through the use of other ^ijalities. 
e.g. Rhytlmt was obtained ^rough 
' the repetition of isiral^ar 
shapes. ' . ■% : 

SCORE I Where rhythm is identified. 

2 Where rhythm Is seen 
' . through the use of other , ' 

qualities. . , *' SCORE 1-2 

Recognition of. the use of spatial 
effects. ' . 

e.g.. There is a feeling of spa- • ^. 

; ciousness in thft blue. 
Recognition and identification of 
the result of spatial effects ob- , ' > 
tained through the use of other » 
qt^alities. ' . ^ 

e.g. Ambiguity in space relations 
•Is obtained by having negative 
° and positive areas of equaL , 
or near equal size. ' ' 
SCORE 1 Where space or spatial re- 
lations are mentioned. 
2 Where there Is an a5[^^llfied 
statement about space and 

its effects. SCORE 1-2 

t ■ ■■ . 

Statement indicating that the viewer 
has perceptually organised aspects 
of the art work Into a formal 
total character 4 , 
e.g. The arrangement is closer to 
/ the classical pictorial 
tradltion.^ 

There is little' over all unity. 
SCORE X Where an attempt is irnde to - ' 

give the total effect of the . ' 
work in terms of its surface 
qualities. . - ^ 

2 Where there is an elaborao 
tlon of this and an effort 
is made to support it. SCORE 1-2 
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V- ^ ' • , EMOTIONALISM • . • / 

. . •'■ • -I ■ . . ■ - 

The^^phasls ts.-OTn^ jgtPRESSIVE QUALITIES which can best , be stated through 

efforts to interpret the work of art. Student re8t>on8es would be in the 
form of various int^ifetations of this idea, mood or feeling conveyed by 
the work; " , ' 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES 
LITERAL * 



ASSOCIATIVE 



ALLEGORICAL/ 
S1MB0LIC 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES • 

^ ■ 'l . - . ■ - ^ ■ 

Imparting expressive qualities to 
, recognizable objects, . . . 
e.g. Til's threatfening clouds. 
, Relating other visual qualities in ^ 
' the, work that contribute to 
creajttn^ particular moods or 
'impressions, ' 
e,g, Th6re is an expression of \ . 
horror on the face. ^ 
The jagged line of the liills 
together with the blood 'red 
. , sun strengthen the mood 'of 

violence. . " 

(Max. 3) ' SCORE 1-3 

Identifying expressive qualities in , 
• , 'the wdr|c through associating ob- , ' 

' jects or emotions outside the 

picture, , ■ 
" p.g. She dtands. like a tigress. / 
A carnival of colors. : » 
Like the wife of a fisherman 
V. , expecting her husband from 
the sea. , 

(Max. - 3) SCORE 1-3 

Stating or inferring that certain 
aspects *of- the work combine to ^ 
represent' scmiething beyond the 
primary and factual. Making 
symbolic interpretations, 
e.g. The mah xifitti , the flag sym- v 

bol'.ses freedom. ' 

The dark heavy colors and 

thick lines- stand f6r 

oppression, • _ ' ^ 

(Max. 3) SCORE 1-3 
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ItESPONSE CATEGORIES 
INFERRED 



140DAL ASPECT 



EXPLANATIONS & EXAMPLES 

I 

Apcertains underly^ principles 
in work which reveals the basic 
attitude^ of a nation, a period" 
or clasa, or 'the religious, philo- 
sophical or psychologi il incli** 
nation of the artist. 

"The Cypress" 5 evidence of 
the disturbed state of Van 
Gogh^S mind. * 
The picture illustrates the 
decadence of the tines, 
' (Max. 3) 

■ 

Synthesizing aspects of a work into \ 
a largjBr non-formal total character.^ 
e.g. It is mystical, ,. 

It. gives me ^ weird* fueling. 
♦ (Max. 2) 



SCORE 1-3 



SCORE \'2 



BESTCOPX 
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Ammu D 



TI1XES Am ARYI8T8 0? PAI«TIN(» ' 

VD8RS ARHAI^Bb ik RANK ORDER ACOORDBG' XO FSBTEST RBSIONSES 
^ FOR AIL THREE GROUPS. ' 



RANK ARTIST AND mtE 
1 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



RAHK ARTIST AND TITIE 



Jan Venneer** 
THe Milk Maid 264 

J. Wtight of Derby 
oDoredale By .Moonlight . 
(17^5) 263 

ft 

Melnder't Robbenta 
A Fond in the Forest 
(1688) 262 

Andrew \fyeth 

Christina's l^orld 

(1948) 259'^ 

Augusts Renoir* ' . « 

Luntheon of the Boat- 
ing Party (188X) 256 



\ 6 Cover Illustration 

Readers Digest 254 

7 Georges Seurat 

t Sunday Afternoon, on 
Grande Jatte (1884) 253 

8 Jean-FTancois Millet 

' The /Gleaners , 252 « 

9 Pablo Picasso « 

Wonuin ■ 250 

10 Carlo Car a . 

The Boatjaan (1930)^ 247 ^ 

11 ' Edgar Degas 

L' Abainthe 243 

12 Vincent Van Gogh* ' 
Starry Si^t (1889) 240 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



13 daude Monet 

I Pool of Water lilies 239 

■ t» -.\ 

n 

14 Joseph Stella*if 
Brooklyn Bridge 

(1917) 237 - 

15 Jean Chardin 

Still Lif^ ^witli ) 
Rib of Beaf 237 

16 Rolf Neech* 

Trees (1935) .235 . 

i • ■ 

17 Grant Ifood ; 
American Gothic 

(1930) . 233 

18 . Lionel Feininger • ' ^ . 

Church of the 

Minorities 230 

• ■'■ 

19 Cover Illustration 

. Readers Digest , 2i9 • 

20 Cbver IlLtstratlon 
Readers digest ^ 224 

21 John Marin , 
Shipy Sea and Sky 

Forms 223 ' 

22 Cover Illustration 
Readers Digest 222 

23 \*incent V$n Gogh 

Potato Eaters (1885) 222 

24' Paul Cezanne* - 

Still Life 221 



*&xperiiaentj(il , Slide 

**B}{p«»imental Slide also used during the second portion of test. 
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1' 



RANIt^ ARTIST m fIXtE 



25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 



SCORE 



miUn Clues aeda 
Desert 

Paul Oauguln^.v 
White Horse • 



Albert Har<{uet* 
Colours of Naples 
(1910) 



220 
215 

213 



Renrl de Toulouse- / 
Xautree^ 

La Dense de la Goulue 211 
John Sloan 

HcSovley's Bar 210 

♦ 

Cover Xllustrat ion 
. Readers Digest 209 

E. de Witte 
interior of the Old 
Church at Delft 208^ 

iPaul Cessanhe 

The Cerdplayer's (1692) 206 

Charles Sheeler . 
lAidenberg 70^' 

Jose Clctaanta Orosco 
Ziipatlstas 197 

Jacklevine 

Welcome Borne (1946) 196 

Reginald Marsh 

Tattoo and Haircut 

(1932) \ , 196 

Ben Shahn- 

Handball (1939) 192 
Juan Gris 

The Violin (1916) 190 



RANK ARTIST AND TZTIS 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



39 Vincent Van Gogh* i 
Night Cafe 188 

" ■ . 

40 Georges Rottault 

Christ and. the , • ^ 
PisHermain ~ 186 

41 Fred Rousnan k ■ 
Festival of Life ' 
(1969) , 184 

42 Richard Dlleb^nkorn 
Woman in Ftont of 

a Win<tow. 181 

43 , Bdittird Hopper 

Nighthawks , 181 

44 ' Pablo Picasso** 

Girl in Front of 
' a Mirror (1932) 180 

45„ Maurice Vlaminck* 
Houses at Chatou 
(1903) 178 

•* • , • - • 

46 Charles Sheeler 
American Landscape 
(1930) / 175 

47 Cover Illustration 

' Readers Digest 169 

48 ' Wayne Thiebald 

Tug Boad (19i56) 169 

49 Salvadore Dalf 
The Persistence of 
Memory (1931) 166 

50 Philip Bvergood 

Dream Catch (1946) 165 

51 Andre Derain 

Barges on the Thames 165 



^Experimental Slide 

**Experlmental Slide also used during the s»co»d portion of^test. ^ 



ERIC 



65 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

- ^ 



RANK ARTIST AND TITLE 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



52 -^Ivan Albright* 

X . ^ Into the World There* 
. Came 8 Soul Named 

Ida (1927-30) 162. 

53 George Bellows 

Denpsey and Virpo 156 

54 Stuart Davis* ' : 
Sunnier landscape (1930) 156 

55 Ben Shahn 

' Miner's Wives (1948) 155 
' ■ ■ . • 

56 Georges Braque 

Interior (1943) 155 

57 Marc Chagall 

The Sabbath (1910) 155 

58 'Jasper Johns 
Zero Through Nine 

(1961) . 151 

59 ' Max Weber 

Three Musicians 150 

60 Fernandcteger* 

The Smoke (1912) 146 

61 Joan Mlro ' , i 
Femme et Olseau dans 

• la NUit (1945) 146 

62 Edvard' Munch 
Dance of Life 

(1089- t9bO) 142 

63 Edvard Munch**' 

o The Scream (1895) 141 

64 Femand leger 

, targe Breakfast (1921) 140 




Fablo Plcaiiso 
Still Life vith 
Guitar (191^) 



eriUaental Slides 



138 
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RANK ARTIST AND TITUB 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



66 
67 
68 

69 

70^v 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 

79 
80 



George Grlsz* 
Waving the Flag 

Raoul Duffy* 
Beauville (1938) 



Piet Mondrlan 

Opposition of lines: 

Red and fellow (1937) 135 




Vaslly Kandinsky* 
Composition VII, 
Fragment 1 (1913) 

Graham Sutherland 
.Still Life 

f ^ -. \ 

-V Marsden Hartley 
Fishermen/ 8 Last 
Supper (1940-41) 

Gabor Feterdi 
Tidal (1955) 

Joseph Albers 
Far Of f (1950) 

^Stuar^ Davis 
Beater No. 1 

Wiilem DeKoohing > 
Wotoan VI 

Adolph Gottlieb 
Blast II (1957) 

Frlta Winter 
Black Before Red 
(1953) • 



X32 
132 

,131 
126 
121 
117 
115 

. 110 

106 

r 



Robert Motherwell 
Elergy For the Spanish 
Republic (1958) 100 

Joan Mlro 

Bourn Bourn Bird (1952) 100 

Mark Kothko* 
HorlEontals; Whites 
Over Darks (1961) 94 



imental Slides Also used during the second portion of test. 



